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TEMPTED, YET WITHOUT SIN 


From earliest times, Christians who wanted to have witness to 
and confirmation of the really human character of Our Lord 
have turned to the letter to the Hebrews. Of course you find 
testimony to it elsewhere, and there is not a book in the New 
Testament that does not bear its own witness. It needs no 
mention that the Gospels are full of Jesus, bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, with the spirit invincible set in the body 
that could cry out for very exhaustion. Or look through St. 
Paul. It is true that the Cross occupies so much of the fore- 
ground that some of the more human details of the picture are 
obscured, and the man Jesus is not so emphasised. And yet, 
the “ form of a servant”, and the “likeness of men ”’, and the 


_ obedience ‘‘ unto death, even the death of the cross’, and the 


“ fellowship of His sufferings ’’—all these bring before us Him 
who for very love became what we are in order that we might 
become altogether what He is. All this is true. Yet when we 
wish to have presented before us the Jesus of Nazareth, with the 
lines of suffering on His face and the emblems of humanity 
stamped unmistakably on His brow, it is to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, for all its rather complex and unfamiliar apparatus of 
sacrificial idea and conception, that men have turned. 

The Epistle presents Jesus in the light and shadow of the 
strongest contrast, with a greatness that is wholly divine and at 
the same time a humanity that is purely human. And for all the 
high resounding titles that it heaps upon His brow, it is all the 
time a brow on which you can trace the wounds that trouble 
and thorn have inflicted. ‘‘ Like as we are ’’’—this is the note 
that runs throughout the Epistle from beginning to end. 

“Captain of our salvation” the writer calls Him. You 
might have thought that to such a One much might have been 
spared. If He is to lead men to the high destiny to which they 
are called and for which they are appointed, then surely it is 
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enough that He should lead—without being Himself troubled 
by the vexing troubles and trials of everyday ordinary life. But 
no. This One may be at the head of those whose destiny is 
heaven—but He himself graduates to its leadership through 
the ranks. And it is through the urgent press and the humdrum 
round of mortal life which we so well know that He reaches 
His position of authority: Captain of our salvation, yes; but He 
attains this eminence by being made “ perfect through suffering”’. 

Or the verse immediately before: here is Jesus now 
“ crowned with glory and honour”. He sits on the right hand 
of the Father and all the holy angels sing the songs of the 
redeemed in His hearing and to His praise. How does He 
come there? you ask. What is the route by which such a One | 
reaches His place of distinction and eminence? Remember: all 
things are in subjection to Him, all are put under His feet. He 
must certainly, you think, be born to such a high estate. One 
does not attain it, but only inherits it. And of course you are 
quite right—or very nearly quite right. The estate is His by 
very birthright. Yet that same crowned head was humbled for 
a little while, that He might “ taste death for every man”. It is 
a matter of “‘ no Cross, no Crown ”’. 

Or again it is by the name of Son that Jesus is called. And 
what higher name could be accorded Him than this? Who. 
stands nearer to the throne of the King than the King’s Son? 
And who is nearer to the Father than the only begotten Son of 
God? And things are wrong in the Kingdom of the great King, 
and some remedy must be contrived and applied. What is to 
be done? and who is to do it? You remember the story of the 
ancient Roman general. Legions upon legions at his command; 
and among his officers a son of his own, with the signs of great- 
ness already upon him. And when the battle is about to be 
joined, the son urges a certain strategy. “ Do this,” he said; 
“‘ advance in this way; we shall have success, and it will only 
cost five thousand men.” And the old general turned quietly 
upon his son, and put the question: ‘‘ Will you be one of the 
five thousand? ”” And when the salvation of the world is at stake, 
and someone had to apply the remedy and pay the cost of it, and 
you might be pardoned for thinking that at least the Son would 
have been spared, nevertheless it is here that He stands in. 
This is a Son who “ learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered ”’. 
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Here again, it is the same story that is told. The “ great 
high priest” is standing there between men and God, doing 
those things for their sakes which put men right with God. He 
is passed into very heaven, it would seem; and in the presence 
of God Himself does for us what we cannot do for ourselves. 
How high and elevated the status which now He holds and the 
office which He discharges! As He faces the Father in whose 
presence He stands, does He remember those whom He repre- 
sents? How can He know where now He stands all the heart- 
break and the toil and the sordidness and the gross earthy 
quality of human life that we know here? But the whole message 
of the Gospel is that He does so know and remember: ‘“‘still 
remembers in the skies His tears, His agonies and cries’, as 
the Paraphrase has it; not untouched “ with the feeling of our 
infirmities ”, says the Epistle writer; ‘‘in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin”, as the text reads. 

Christ’s divinity and His humanity—I ask you to observe 
that this is the theme of the whole of the New Testament. How 
much simpler the whole thing would be if there were only one 
factor to take into account! Then the Jews would never have 
found a stumbling-block, and the Greeks would never have 
complained about the foolishness of the Gospel. Then the 
history of theology would have been robbed of the greatest of 
all its controversies; and the ordinary man in the street to-day 
would add it all up and find it made sense. All this—but also: 
Christians would be deprived of the power of God and the 
wisdom of God unto salvation. The witness of the Gospel is 
steadily that in the One whom the world calls Jesus we have One 
who was tempted and One who was also without sin. 

You start with the one side—here is One wearing an air 
of quite distinguished authority. It is an authority which the 
common people hailed with gladness, and those themselves in 
authority recognised with hostility. It is the air of command and 
final distinction that brought St. Peter to his knees, as he cried: 
“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” And then 
you have this same One standing aghast at the spectacle of 
human pain, and, hearing the story of human misery, “ Jesus 
wept”. 

"Or you start from the other side. Here is One who “ went 
about doing good ”’ just like any other decent man. But what is 
this that He is saying? “‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee; go and sin 
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no more’. And at once they cried out, as they had every right 
to do: Who is this that does what God alone has any right to do? 
He openly claims, then, to forgive sins—as only God can 
do. But again you immediately reflect that this is He who fought 
with devils in the desert for forty endless days and nights of 
fasting and spiritual strife. Sinless—yet tempted; tried by all 
the afflictions of life—yet coming scatheless through; marked 
by all the ills of this life—yet possessing His soul in perfect 
patience; exposed to all the malice and the spite of men who see 
their position challenged and their rights threatened—and yet 
holding back the more than twelve legions of angels that stood 
instant at His command; suffering on the Cross the unspeakable 
agonies of crucifixion—yet offering pardon to His executioners; 
slain and hanged upon a tree—yet with His nailed hands un- 
locking the gates of eternal life for a fellow-sufferer. I cannot 
make sense of all this; and I do not know how it is done. But 
I can bend the knee and worship what is here. This is God and 
man, power and weakness, heaven and earth. Here is all the 
dreadful might of temptation, here all the purity of sinlessness. 
Tempted yet without sin—#s is only One like this who can 
really know what temptation is. The thing is evident in the 
medical world, and needs only the barest mention. Whose case 
will you say is the worse? —the man who feels in his body nature’s 
warning of pain, notes it at once, and seeks medical advice, and 
is given remedial treatment in good time; or the man who dis- 
regards the warnings of nature, lives beside them till he notices 
them no longer, makes his book with disease, accepts it into his 
house, and now sits beside it at his own fireside—and all the 
time without realising who his dreadful guest really is. Whose 
case is worse of these two? Whose state is the more parlous and 
_ perilous? The answer is evident. Sickness is bad enough, but 
sickness unrecognised, concealed, covert, ready to leap out like 
an enemy from behind an ambush to overwhelm a man when 
he is least prepared—this is far the worse case. And this is a 
parable of the moral world. Give me the man who has some 
idea that things are not well with him. Sin has not done all its 
worst with him yet, and he may yet be set upon the way to save 
his soul. The really precarious case is that where nothing will 
arouse to a feeling of alarm. 
Gilbert Murray is commentator with few equals ben he 
talks about the Hellenic world. He tells us something of the. 
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serene surface of Greek civilisation, with its strong life of 
culture, breeding, good taste and comfort. It was of course 
based on a slave system, but it was firmly and securely based. 
And the men of the day of Greek greatness for the most part sat 
in the sun, and discussed in the agora, and did their religious 
duties at the Parthenon on the Acropolis and elsewhere, and 
took it all pretty much for granted. And all the time, beneath 
the smooth surface of city life was the seething gulf. There were 
all the forces of barbarism, the horror of primitive abominations, 
human sacrifice and torture and the like. These all lurked just 
below the varnish and the polish of the culture of the day. All 
the time, these primitive and elemental forces drew their strength 
from the vast hinterland of pagan barbarism, and grew in power 
as they failed to find outlet. To keep them at bay, Gilbert 
Murray tells us, required a sustained and constant effort, most 
of it quite unconscious. If this were relaxed, as later was to be 
the case, civilisation would be overwhelmed by /a nostalgie de 
la boue—a primitive predilection for the dirt. But of the 
thousands that enjoyed the culture of Greece, only a few—and 
in the end too few—of the far-seeing spirit saw the danger and 
noted the peril and felt beneath the smooth surface of civilisa- 
tion the pulsing throbbing energies of pent up paganism. 

So with us here. Life slips on with a fair degree of smooth- 
ness for many people. There is not too much to worry about. 
A thinly spread veneer smeared over the lips of civilisation holds 
them together so close that the casual observer does not see the 
cracks between. It needs your man of undeflected and un- 
distorted vision to see things steadily and see them whole. 
Millions of Christians were quite content in the days of the 
greatest of the undivided Church of the West. Perhaps a few 
thousands were vaguely conscious that something was wrong. 
But there was only one St. Francis who put his finger on the 
source of the malaise, and pinned the charge of luxury to the 
Church of the day, and founded his Grey Friars in protest. The 
Reformation had its forerunners, as we all know; and the streets 
of Prague and St. Andrews grew hot with the heat of kindled 
martyr fires. But there was only one Martin Luther, big enough 
and strong enough to defy the formidable might of papal 
tyranny and corruption and to nail the Ninety-Five Theses to 
the door of Wittenberg Parish Church. 

And One and only One, with flesh and blood like ourselves, 
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so saw and knew things as they were, as to realise the magnitude 
of the power of evil and its abundant influence for wrong and 
ill. Only He really wrestled with the piled-up might of tempta- 
tion. Where others were unaware of the conflict that is here 
because they already were sin’s victims and captives, or feeling 
something of the issues at stake made haste only to run away, 
He, He alone, stood in the breach and fought the war against 
temptation to the bitter, bitter end. And where lesser men of 
flesh yielded without a stroke given or received, or quit the field 
before battle was well engaged, He only stood, and engaged 
the full strength of the foe; He only remained on the field to 
contest it; and of course He only fully won—He who “ was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin ”’. 

Tempted yet without sin—on/y such a One could really know 
human need. He only. Jesus comes before us in the Gospels - 
possessing matchless courage and perfect purity. Here apparently 
is One whose courage is not accustomed to flag or wilt, and whose 
purity of conscience is without blemish or shadow. How brave 
the air with which He faces His critics and challenges them with 
fearless words and deeds! How audacious that setting of His 
face towards Jerusalem, in the full knowledge that His enemies 
lie there in wait for Him! “ My strength is as the strength of 
ten, Because my heart is pure’’—Tennyson’s Galahad no 
doubt has the right to use the words; but how much more the 
Man Jesus! And yet what is this? There is a garden, and a 
Man in spiritual strife, and agony forces from Him the demand 
that the cup pass from Him, that He be not pressed to drink it. 
What will you make of this? Or again, there is the Cross and a 
Man in His last moments of life. And from His lips are wrung 
_ the dreadful words: ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” And we have asked ourselves: What does this 
mean? that such lips should speak such words of dereliction? 
Was this the final shrinking, the last weakness? the frailty of 
flesh overwhelming the strength of spirit? Yet others have 
gone to their death without evidence of such weakness and 
infirmity. Why could He not also go, silent and brave? As the 
reckless wastrel Sydney Carton went, without a murmur of 
complaint or repining? Why could not He meet it as Charles I 
is said to have done, who put on his trim black clothes and hung 
the George and the Garter riband round his neck as he stepped 
out of the doorway in Whitehall on to the scaffold, and as he 
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did so said: “ This is my second marriage day. I would be as 
trim to-day as may be, for before night I hope to be espoused 
to my blessed Jesus ”. Why could He not manifest such courage 
as this? 

And now I am afraid we may have raised bigger questions 
than we can ever hope to answer. Who will say that he has a 
reply to things as profound as these? All we can know is that 
this Man knows the issues here at stake as no man ever knew 
them before or since. For bad men, unless their conscience be 
aroused, will go to their death with a smile on their lips and a 
jest in their hearts—for they do not understand the importance 
of the moment. And good men will be led to execution with a 
bandage over the eyes, as though they should otherwise see too 
deeply into the issues that are here. But this Man knew it all, 
and saw it all as no man ever did. ‘“‘ No man,” says Luther, 
“ever feared death as this man did.” To Him only the deserts 
of death were apparent in all their empty godlessness. Only He 
knew how terrible it is to die and to be without God in dying. 
Tempted—yet without sin. 

Yes, tempted, yet without sin. And because of this, only 
One like Him can be of use to us. For He only knows our need, 
and He only can represent it, and He only by the power of 
grace can also supply it. We therefore at this season fix our eyes 
upon Him, our great high priest, and we praise and trust Him, 
who can do for us more than we ask or think. For He “ was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin ”. 

J. K. S. Rez. 
Edinburgh. 


MODERN APOLOGETICS 


I 
Tue susyect matter of this essay has been suggested by Canon 
Richardson’s recent book Christian Apologetics’ and also by an 
article in a composite book called Revelation,* written by Arch- 
bishop William Temple, on which the main idea in Canon 
Richardson’s book is avowedly based. 

Canon Richardson considers that the presentation of 
theology as an independent science is a necessity for present- 
day apologists, The methodology of theological knowledge 
must be considered in relation to that of the sciences in general. 
“ Theological knowledge must justify itself at the bar of rational 
scientific enquiry” (p. 7). He distinguishes between the 
“natural” sciences and the “human” sciences, and would 
have us believe that this difference is now better understood 
than it once was. He insists that the treatment of the natural 
sciences must be as objective as possible, and that all “ value- 
judgments ” must be excluded from it; but he also insists that 
it is now recognised that it is neither possible nor desirable to 
exclude “the standpoint of the observer and his personal 
judgment ” from the study and expression of the human sciences, 
especially from history and theology (p. 11). 

The Modern Mind has come to believe that the only kind 
of knowledge to which the title “ scientific” can properly be 
applied is knowledge which can be “ demonstrated ”, such as 
mathematics, or which can be shown to be reasonably certain 
_ by induction from observed physical facts, or by experiments 
which can be indefinitely repeated. This is hardly wonderful 
in an age in which education is becoming more and more 
specialised and more and more a training for a specific employ- 
ment rather than the development of the whole personality. 

Canon Richardson’s attempt to show that theology is a 
“science” in its own right with its own categories which do 
not belong to any other science has much to be said for it, but 
we doubt how far it will convince “ scientists who take their 
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own methods for granted” (p. 8), and who are so ignorant of 
anything outside their own special field of study, that they 


cannot conceive that there are any other methods by which 


truth may be approached, or indeed any other form of truth to 
be approached. Canon Richardson thinks that some “ honest ~ 


__ enquirers ” may be helped by his book, especially if they realise 


that it was not primarily meant for them. In this we think he is 
too modest. His book is likely to be useful to many persons who 
probably consider themselves to be educated, but who are really 
ignorant of history and especially of Church history—a type of 
ignorance which he considers, with good reason, to be prevalent 
at the present day, not to mention the abysmal ignorance of the 
content and meaning of the Bible which makes so many 
“educated” people ready to believe that it is the product of 
the wishful thinking of a few obscure fanatics. 

One of the most valuable parts of Canon Richardson’s 
book consists in its definitions of the terms employed in it. These 
are scattered through the book, and we think we shall do good 
service by collecting them here. Apologetics is defined as “‘ the 
study of the ways and means of defending Christian truth”. 
“It deals with the relationship of the Christian faith to the wider 
sphere of man’s secular knowledge.” “It is primarily a study 
undertaken by Christians for Christians, and, in this respect, it 
is to be distinguished from the task of apology, since an apology 
is addressed to non-Christians ” (pp. 20 f.). 

Frequent use is made of the word “ ideology ” and a careful 
account of its origin is given on page 72. Canon Richardson 
says that its modern use may be best understood by thinking 
of it as denoting the spectacles through which each one of us 
looks at life, inasmuch as our view of life is conditioned by our 
education and environment. He defines it as a “ religion- 
substitute ”. He rightly protests againt the opinion that religion 
is an “ epiphenomenon ” of a given social condition, and asks 
what similar social and economic factors could have produced 
the same reactions in St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Hooker, Pascal, Joseph Butler and William Temple 

71). 
pr our opinion we could do very well without the word 
“‘ ideology ”, which is nothing but a journalistic catch-word, and 
still better without the word “ epiphenomenon ”’, which is an 
excellent example of a word which seems to wrap up much 
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wisdom in a little room, but which, as far as we have any proof, 
corresponds to nothing of the existence of which we have any 
certainty. A phenomenon is something which affects our senses 
and which is, therefore, supposed to have some real existence by 
all but the most sceptical school of philosophy. But an epipheno- 
menon is a pure figment of a brain which desires to explain away 
the existence of something which it is unwilling to account for 
by prevalent and reasonable explanations. 

Canon Richardson often makes use of the term “ science ’’, 
sometimes without any qualifying adjective, when he almost 
certainly means what is more properly called ‘‘ natural science ”’, 
He defines “science” as meaning “ the study of observable 
facts, and their systematic classification by means of the available 
evidence”. In a note he says that science is concerned with 
generalisations which are reached by means of induction, which 
is the essence of the “ scientific method ”, since the object of 
science is to acquire knowledge by the observation of things 
“experienced. He also well defines what are loosely called “ the 
Laws of Science” as generalisations of high probability; 
“* Hypotheses ” he defines as generalisations of lower probability, 
and “ Theories ” as something between the two. ‘‘ Categories ”’ 
he defines as “ principles of interpretation of a rather broader 
kind than hypotheses”. Thus mechanism is a category of 
Physical Science; organism of Biological Science; revelation of 
Theological Science. By his definition of ‘‘ Laws ”’ of science he 
escapes the confusion into which many people who are slaves 
to the terms which they employ often fall when they regard them 
as immutable decrees by which even the Almighty is bound 
(p. 40). 

On page 15 he says that one of the perplexing questions 
which confronts Modern Thought “ is to show how knowledge 
is possible outside the sphere of the natural sciences”. Surely 
this perplexity is produced by uncertainty as to what we mean 
by “ knowledge ”’ and “ natural science”. After all “‘ science ” 
is only the Latin form for what we express in Anglo-Saxon by 
“ knowledge ”. If we have given it a special connotation, we are 
deluded by our use of words. 

Why should we think that “ science’ and the “ scientific 
method ”’ are the only path to “ knowledge”? If the “ Laws” 
which “ Natural Science ” enunciates are only “‘ generalisations 
of high probability ”’, can we be surprised that we find it difficult 
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to attain to perfect knowledge when we come to deal with the 
conclusions of the less abstract and more complicated “ Human 
Sciences”? This perplexity is by no means peculiar to Modern 
Thought. St. Paul was well aware that he only knew in part 
and was only able to convey this imperfect knowledge to others 
imperfectly. Bishop Butler’s maxim that to us “ probability is 
the very guide of life” has never been outmoded or disproved, 
and is never likely to be. 

When the physical scientist has penetrated into the sphere 
of electrons, neutrons and protons, he may be able to use them as 
tools, but he has no knowledge of their real nature. No more 
futile thought ever entered into the mind of man than the theory 
that “ Science”, by which Physical, or, at least, Natural Science 
is always meant, will some day bring about a state of universal 
happiness beside which even the Millennium of the visionaries 
of the early Church will seem a poor thing. 

We presume that Mr. Bertrand Russell may be regarded as 
a competent authority on the nature and probable result of the 
findings of Physical Science as at present understood, yet he 
finds in them only a “ firm foundation of unyielding despair ”’. 
This is hardly wonderful when he enumerates among things 
which “‘ if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, 
that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand” the 
propositions that “‘ man is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end that they were achieving, that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and beliefs, are but the 
outcome of accidental collocations of atoms” and that “ the 
whole temple of Man’s achievement must inevitably be buried 
beneath the debris of a universe in ruins ” (4 Free Man’s Worship), 
It is a sorry result for two thousand years of “‘ scientific” study 
to have advanced no further than the position taken up by 
Lucretius, but it is a result which is inevitable, so long as men 
are obsessed with the presupposition that the only path to 
knowledge lies through “ the scientific method” when under- 
stood in the narrowest possible sense, and when it is only 
applied to the study of observable physical facts and to their 
systematic classification by means of the available evidence. The 
relevance of Canon Richardson’s definition of “ Rationalism ” 
is obvious in this connection. He defines it as the view which 
considers “truth to be discoverable, or the limits of under- 
standing to be ascertainable, by means of the operation of or the 
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examination of the human reason alone, apart from ‘ faith’, 
“ grace’, etc.” (note on p. 158). 


II 

The main object then of Canon Richardson’s book is to 
present Theology as a Science in its own right with its own 
distinctive categories. It is to be studied in accordance with 
“ scientific’ method, and, in his opinion, it will not get a 
hearing in these days, unless this is done. 

By Theology he does not mean the study of comparative 
religion, but a definitely Christian, or, at least, theistic Theology 
which involves belief in a God who is neither the product of 
human reason, or superstition, nor a spirit which may be sup- 

to be immanent in humanity, nor a power, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness, but a Being who can and does 
influence the course of history and who manifests His nature by 
so doing. In such a Science as this he properly finds that the 
most distinctive and important category is that of' Revelation. 

Canon Richardson dislikes and discards the old terminology 
which spoke of “ natural religion” and “ revealed religion ”. 
He, following the example of Archbishop Temple, prefers to 
speak of a “ general revelation ” and a “ special revelation ”, the 
first given in differing degrees to all men and the other only 
given through the Prophets in the Old Testament and through 
the Apostles in the New Testament. 

This alteration in terminology is commendable, if only 
because it gets rid of the question-begging word Nature in its 
attributive form Natural. Many loose thinkers believe that they 
_ have got rid of God, if only they may be allowed to talk about 
“Nature”. Lucretius, whose system, when strictly considered, 
left room for no other cause for the manifold phenomena of the 
world except an endless fall of innumerable atoms, some of 
which swerved slightly from the straight and narrow path, could 
not prevent himself from making many references to Natura 
gubernans, and in this illogical concession he has never lacked 
imitators. 

This classification of revelation as “ general ” and “ special ” 
is quite in accordance with the teaching of St. Paul and the 
opinion of the Greek Fathers who believed that all that was good 
in the Pagan world came from God. It does not agree with the 
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theory of the Deists that Christianity was a ‘‘ republication ” of 
“natural religion”, enforced possibly by clearer proofs and 
fresh sanctions. 

As to the source and nature of “‘ special revelation ”, Canon 
Richardson quotes with approval the opinion of Archbishop 
Temple that revelation is not given to us in the form of pro- 
positions written down in a verbally inspired book, and even his 
declaration that there is no such thing as revealed truth. ‘“‘ There 
are truths of revelation, that is to say, propositions which express 
the results of correct thinking concerning revelation; but they 
are not themselves directly revealed.” According to the Arch- 
bishop revelation is given in historic events when the prophetic 
mind is present and able to appreciate and interpret their 
significance. Revelation results from “ the coincidence of event 
and appreciation ’’. “‘ Its essence is the intercourse of mind and 
event, not the communication of doctrine distilled from that 
intercourse.” “ The essential condition of effectual revelation 
is the coincidence of divinely controlled event and minds divinely 
illuminated to read it aright ” (p. 145). 

Thus the Archbishop quite rightly considers that revelation 
is grounded in history. This is the objective element in it. It is 
not merely a subjective matter of the visions and experiences of 
persons believed to be religious geniuses, as (for example) the 
author imagined for the Fourth Gospel by many German critics 
and their French and English followers. Canon Richardson 
objects to this over-simplification of the source and nature of 
revelation, He says that to us history can never be objective. 
We only know what happened through the written and interpreted 
and, therefore, subjective history of the Biblical record. If we 
do not accept the Biblical principle of interpretation, we are not 
likely to accept the Biblical record as true or objective history. 
By the Biblical principle of interpretation he seems to mean a 
belief that God cares for His creatures and guides historical 
them. 

In this opinion he is doing nothing more than repeating in 
other words the opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the declaration by its author that he who cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of those 
who diligently seek Him. 

It is admitted that it is important that the truths revealed in 
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events of history and interpreted by Prophets or Apostles should 
be correctly formulated, but this formulation in Creeds and 


systems of dogmatic Theology can obviously only be made 
after the original revelation has been given. 

The history of the Church and the development of its 
doctrinal system certainly followed this course. The Apostles’ 
Creed consists in part of statements of events which at the time 
when it was composed were accepted as historical, such as the 
virgin birth of Christ, His sufferings, death, burial, resurrection 
on the third day and ascension into heaven. These latter events 
are dated, inasmuch as they are said to have occurred during the 

riod when Pontius Pilate governed Judea. It also consists 
of what may be regarded as apostolic interpretations of these 
events, namely that Jesus Christ is the only Son of God and our 
Lord and that He is now sitting on the right hand of the Father 
and will come at the last day to judge both the quick and the 
dead. It is rather difficult to regard belief in the Holy Ghost 
as the result of the Apostolic interpretation of any of these 
events; it seems to be rather the result of religious experience. 
The same may be said of the doctrine of the Holy Catholic 
Church, of the Communion of Saints and of the Forgiveness of 
sins. The doctrine of the resurrection of the body may fairly be 
regarded as an inspired interpretation of the resurrection of 
Jesus, assuming that it really was a physical resurrection, and 
the doctrine of everlasting life may perhaps also be regarded as 
a corollary of this and of a belief in a God who is almighty and 
who is the Father of all men. To account for the article which 
teaches that Christ descended into the world of the dead, if the 
above-mentioned theory is a complete account of revelation, is 
not easy. 

_ Weare not convinced that the source and nature of “ special 
revelation ” are fully described when they are said to be the 
coincidence of divinely controlled events with minds divinely 
illuminated to interpret them aright. This definition seems to 
be true as far as it goes, but it is not complete, as we hope to 
show later on. 

We may note in passing that it does away with Lessing’s 
objection that historical events can have no importance for 
religion, and with the much more subtle objection of Dean 
Rashdall: “‘ It is not inconceivable that in the whole course of 


nature there should be one single exception to such a uniform 
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mode of action’ [that is to say the supposed uniformity of the 
‘laws’ of Nature), but it may well be thought morally incon- 
ceivable that any spiritually important consequence should be 
dependent on the belief in a historical event which would be so 
utterly incapable of establishment by testimony as a supposed 
solitary exception to an otherwise uniform course of nature” 
(Contentio Veritatis, p. 54). 

This definition of “ special revelation” also reduces the 
distinction between the “‘ Jesus of History’ and the “ Christ 
of Faith” and that between the “ Religion of Jesus” and the 
Metaphysics .of Paul” to their proper insignificance. 

We are further told by Canon Richardson that “‘ the Biblical 
principle of interpretation . . . gives us the guarantee that the 
facts recorded in the Bible are broadly historical. It enables us 
to explain them coherently and rationally; without having to 
explain them away, and judged by the test of coherence it is 
more successful than any other interpretation ” (p. 147). 

This, at first sight, looks like arguing in a circle, but if we 
understand a belief in a personal and loving God as being the 
essence of what is here called the Biblical principle of interpreta- 
tion, we see that we are really starting from first principles, 
although this is a principle which can only be a consequence of 
faith in the first instance. 

Another path by which Canon Richardson approaches his 
task of using a scientific method in the study of theology is the 
excellent principle of passing from the known to the unknown. 
To use his own words: ‘‘ The facts of the existence of the Church 
and her Bible yield a body of knowledge which requires and 
validates, at the scientific level, certain strictly theological 
categories, such as that of revelation ”’ (p. 17). 

We may say without hesitation that the existence of the 
Church,! by which we mean the existence of a body of persons 
“ who profess and call themselves Christians ”, and the existence 
of the Bible are facts of present experience, and, like all facts, 
demand a reasonable explanation. 

We hope that we may also be allowed to assume as a fact 
the existence among all men, except among those whose minds 
have ‘been warped by long-continued indulgence in sensuality 


to C religious experience, which must Christians 
iacommutiable unl faith bed upon the historical and 
contemporary evidence of Christian existence" (p. 12 
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or by deliberate misguidance in youth, of a sense of right and 
wrong and of a general conviction that what is felt to be right 
should be practised and what is felt to be wrong should be 
avoided. More than this we feel we can hardly assume to 
be self-evident in the present enlightened age (see the admir- 
able treatment of this topic on pp. 124 ff. of Canon Richardson’s 
book). We wish that we could also assume with more confidence 
that it was generally admitted that members of the Church were 
manifestly different from other men, and that this difference 
was for the better and not for the worse. This was the argument 
to which early apologists for Christianity, such as Origen, 
appealed with the greatest confidence, and it is far from having 
lost its cogency even now. In fact where men and women are 
consistent Christians their behaviour is so far a rebuke to their 
neighbours that they are frequently charged with hypocrisy, or 
their virtues are represented as “slave morality’’ by certain 
persons who consider themselves to be representatives 6 the 
highest attainable philosophy. 

It has been found so difficult to account for the existence of 
the Church and the Bible by what is considered in these circles 
as a ‘rational’ explanation, that the most desperate attempts 
have been made to explain it away as the result of a “‘ spontane- 
ous” movement among certain obscure communities in Asia 
Minor and Rome. People who like this kind of “ explanation ” 
will find it set out at large in the works of Strauss and Loisy and 
more recently in the description of the origin of Christianity by 
the Bishop of Birmingham who, in a recent broadcast, admitted 
that he relied on Loisy for some of his theories. He gave it to 
be understood that Loisy’s work La Naissance du Christianisme 
would never have been translated into English or commended 
by Professor Gilbert Murray, if it had not been of great import- 
ance and significance, but he said nothing of the unfavourable 
reviews that it received, even from papers that cannot be regarded 
as the organs of a bigoted and out-of-date form of Christianity. 
It is true that in a correspondence between Dean Inge and 
Bishop Henson published in the latter’s reminiscences’ it is 
referred to as the most formidable attack ever made on orthodox 
Christianity, but it did not appear that even Dean Inge accepted 
it as a final statement of the facts, still less Bishop Henson. 

Canon Richardson now passes it over without any mention 
at all, together with all books which endeavour to account for 
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the origin of Christianity in this or similar ways. He also says 
nothing of the vast structure, of which Loisy’s book might be 
taken as the coping stone, which has been erected on the com- 
parison of the matter contained in the Synoptic Gospels and their 
supposedly flat contradiction with the Fourth Gospel. At one 
time this comparison was believed to give a “ rational ” explana- 
tion of the origin of the Church and even to trace the stages of 
the evolution of its faith. It was supposed to begin with a peasant 
teacher who taught a pure morality and felt that he was in very 
close communion with God. He gathered round him certain 
ignorant men, who may be supposed not even to have been the 
“* Apostles ” named in the early legends of the Church. After he 
was crucified, these men “ could not let him go”, because they 
had loved and admired him so much in his life-time, and, it 
must be added, had been so completely misled by his delusion 
that he would come again to them as the Messiah. 

Consequently they felt that his spirit was present at their 
reunions, and from this arose, not only the “ legend” that he 
was still alive and could communicate with them, but also a story 
that his tomb had been found empty and that his bodily form 
had been seen and even handled by some of his followers. From 
these modest beginnings these simple men soon came to call 
him “ Lord”, to worship him and finally to equate him with 
the jealous God of Israel with the status of His Only Son. 

What is still more remarkable, they succeeded in making 
sceptical and sometimes educated Greeks believe all this, and 
it was not long before certain members of the imperial family 
of Rome joined this sect and sacrificed their lives, the lives of 
their children and their hopes of succession to the Empire of 
the world to a groundless superstition. 

Finally they produced four accounts of the life of this man 
which have made countless people, not all ignorant “‘ charcoal- 
burners”, for nearly two thousand years accept their final 
delusion that he was an incarnation of God and give their lives 
to His service, and, if necessary, die for Him. 

Moreover certain epistles alleged to have been written by a 
man who was converted a few years after the crucifixion of this 
peasant and who was an educated Jew, at first bitterly opposed 
to the new sect, were somehow composed which so deceived 
the most learned and sceptical men even in Germany that they 
assigned them to this man without hesitation. These Epistles 
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stated in unequivocal terms that Jesus had been declared the 
Son of God with power by His resurrection from the dead, and 
much beside which flatly contradicts the simple explanation of the 
origin of Christianity sketched above. They were also generally 
believed, even by the most sceptical scholars, to have been 
written before the Gospels had fixed the imaginary history of 
the prophet Jesus. 

A very acute critical analysis by Loisy and a few other 
savants of his type is now supposed to have shown that the 
parts of these Epistles in which Jesus is represented as anything 
more than a teacher and a false prophet are due to a late 
“‘ Christian Gnosis”, which was so extremely skilful that it 
deceived the “very elect” of critics, until the last few years. 
This is supposed to be the work of a Church which started with 
ignorant men who had nothing to gain by their visions, and less 
by expanding them in opposition to all the traditions of their race. 

Unfortunately few people are clever enough to account for 
the origin of the Church in this way and fewer still to believe 
in this account when it is fairly presented to them. There are 
limits to the credulity of reasonably educated people who take 
the trouble to think out the implications of novel theories which 
are offered to their notice. 

The great majority of those outside the Church never take 
the trouble to think that it must have had an origin, and that this 
origin must be explained in a way consonant with the behaviour 
of ordinary men and women. If they think of the Church at all, 
and if it in any way offers an obstacle to the way in which they 
desire to live, they dismiss it as a hopelessly divided body which 
is quite incapable of making good its claims to be of divine 

origin and to be of the utmost importance in the world. That 
such a view of the Church is possible to people who think at all 
is not due to the records of its first beginnings, but to the lives 
of its present members. 


III 
We have said that we do not regard the definition of Revela- 
tion as consisting in divinely guided events interpreted by 
divinely inspired Prophets and Apostles as complete. We 
should be the last to deny the importance of these divinely 
guided events, or to reduce Christianity to a subjective experience 
or to the product of the human mind and its aspirations. 
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The New Testament contains something besides the 
accounts of certain events and the interpretation of them. It also — 
contains what is alleged to be the teaching of Jesus, and some of 
this teaching (especially if we may be allowed to assume that the 
Fourth Gospel contains anything more than “ interpretations ” 
of a singularly gifted theologian of the second century of the life 
of Jesus cast in the form of “ propositions ” and “ put into His 
mouth ’’) consists of statements about His nature as the Incarnate — 
Son, which can only be reconciled with the supposition that He 
was a good and sane man, if they are taken to be the utterances 
of One who speaks to us as such (Heb. i. 2; Matt. v. 22 and 
elsewhere). 

Archbishop Temple says that it is of extreme importance 
that the revélation of Jesus should have been given to us in His 
person, and that it is also of extreme importance that He wrote 
no book (Revelation, p. 114). 

We may agree to the first of these statements without 
reservation, and to the second up to a point. He, however, goes 
on to say, “ It is of even greater advantage that there is no single 
deed or saying of His of which we can be perfectly sure that He 
said or did precisely this or that. Indeed of His sayings we have 
no exact reproduction, for presumably He spoke in Aramaic, 
and our records are in Greek, and all translation makes some 
difference ”’ 

If thin de is a great advantage, it is difficult to see how we can 
have any reliable information as to the manner of the birth of 
Jesus or as to the event which we commonly call the Resurrec- 
tion. If we pressed this statement to its logical conclusion, it 
might be made to mean that it is a great advantage to be able 
to believe that the “ Resurrection ” was only a feeling prevalent 
among the disciples that Jesus was present in their assemblies 
after His death, or even that one of them, when alone, worked 
himself into a sufficiently ecstatic condition to entertain such a 
belief and to be able to impart it to his companions. The Arch- 
bishop certainly did not hold this view, as is plain from what he 
wrote elsewhere, but his statement leaves the door open to this 
explanation of the origin of Christianity in more subtle minds. 

The statement that we do not know exactly what Jesus said, 
because ‘‘ presumably ” He spoke in Aramaic, and we only have 
a Greek translation of His sayings, is still more questionable. It 
is as clear as it can be that the translators of the original Aramaic 
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documents in which the sayings of Jesus were preserved made 
the Greek version as literal and we may also assume as faithful 
as possible, even to the complete sacrifice of Greek idiom in 
certain passages. Dr. Torrey has shown in his Our Translated 
Gospels how few passages there are in which this exact repro- 
duction of the Aramaic idiom makes any doctrinal difference, 
and how many there are where the recognition of the existence 
of an Aramaic background clears up obscurities of minor 
importance. Although there is a superficial truth in the saying 
traduttore traditore, it is too much to say that we do not know 
with sufficient accuracy what Jesus said, simply because we have 
His sayings in the kind of translation which we do possess. 
Could not a Frenchman who knows no English have an accurate 
translation into his own language of Mr. Churchill’s saying, 
“* Never was so much owed by so many to so few? ” 

The sayings of Jesus were almost always ‘‘ winged words ” 
of this description. They are not obscure philosophical argu- 
ments leading to conclusions which cannot be understood unless 
the reader has an exact knowledge of the meaning of certain 
abstract words occurring in the language in which these argu- 
ments and conclusions were first formulated. If the sayings of 
Jesus are to be regarded as inadequately reported because they 
are reported in a translation, what must be the uncertainty 
attaching to their meaning when they are reported in a translation 


of a translation, as they are in all English pulpits, and what will 


be left that English preachers and teachers can handle with any 
confidence? 

To give only one example, what becomes of the teaching of 
Jesus about the indissolubility of marriage? This is held by 
many divines to be unquestionable, in spite of the fact that the 
record in the First Gospel records that He made one exception 
to the rule. 

The Archbishop has another objection to the “ traditional 
view ” that we find “‘ divinely guaranteed truths ” in the Bible. 
This is that “‘ the Bible, accepted as the repository of revelation, 
consists of so small a portion of the kind of truth in question ” 
(Revelation, p. 101). But if any part of it consists of matter of 
this kind (and it can hardly be contended that there is not a 
considerable amount of it in the Gospels) why should it not be 
regarded as part of revelation? Up to this time most people 
have found it to be a most helpful part and, indeed, an essential 
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part of the book on which they depend for their knowledge of 
the origin and nature of the Christian religion. 

Even if many critics, among whom the Archbishop is 
numbered (Revelation, p. 91) prefer to say that it is ‘‘ recorded ” 
that our Lord said, ‘‘ He that has seen Me has seen the Father ” 
to saying that Jesus said this, or something very like it, and to 
treat many other “ propositions ”’ of this kind as “ interpreta- 
tions” and as not being part of the actual content of His 
discourses, it is most difficult to understand how such “ inter- 
pretations ” arose as the result of the “ divinely guided events ” 
which are recorded in the Gospels. It would seem as if the only 
events upon which such an interpretation could be founded are 
the miracles of healing and the resurrection. Miracles of healing 
might be regarded as manifestations of the character of God, 
and the man who worked them might be regarded as doing the 
work of God and therefore like Him in at least one respect. But 
Jesus was not the only person who was believed by the Jews to 
have wrought works of healing. There is no record that Elijah 
claimed that those who had seen him had seen the Father after 
he had raised the widow’s son. 

It is true that St. Paul regarded the resurrection as a declara- 
tion that He who was raised was the Son of God (Rom. i. 4). No 
one denies its importance for the origin of the Church, whether 
he regards it as a divinely guided event of history or an hallucina- 
tion. But one of the strongest reasons for believing that the 
resurrection was a divinely guided historical event is that it is 
presented in the Gospels not as the resurrection of a teacher or 
even of an original religious genius, but of a being such as the 
Jesus depicted in a// the Gospels must have been, supposing that 
they have preserved a generally truthful record of what He was 
and what He said. Canon Richardson (op. cit., p. 169) supposes 
that a person who stands outside the Church might say that it 
might be true or untrue that a man was raised from the dead in 
Jerusalem in the first century, but, supposing it to be true, what 
does it matter to him? 

The answer which most people would give to this objection 
would be to point to the extraordinary story of this man’s life as 
told in the Gospels as well as to the extraordinary effects which 
belief in the truth of this story and also in the truth of the 
teaching which He is said to have given produced immediately 
after His death, as told in the Epistles and in all the subsequent 
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history of the Church, including the experience of those who now 
believe in Him. 

To rely exclusively on the factual truth of the miracle stories 
in the Bible, even when they have been interpreted by divinely 
guided prophets and apostles, seems to us to throw away the 
strongest proof that exists that the Bible contains a revelation 
from God. Such a method of apology is a reversion to the 
method in favour in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
which finds its most able exponent in Archdeacon Paley. It has 
its importance and contains a large element of truth, but it is 
not the whole truth, as Paley himself admitted in the later 
chapters of his work. Miracle stories are by no means peculiar 
to the Bible. They abound in the Acta Sanctorum in an embarrass- 
ing profusion and are not unknown among modern Roman 
Catholics and Faith Healers. What is peculiar to the New 
Testament is a combination of such stories which mainly concern 
works of mercy and deliverance from suffering and sin with moral 
teaching given by a teacher who made extraordinary claims for 
Himself and yet lived such a life that His followers did not 
regard such claims as unfounded and even looked upon Him as 
a man who was without sin. (Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 22; John viii. 46; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. iv. 15; vii. 26; 1 John iii. 5; and we might 
add Matt. iii. 14, if it were not probable that certain members 
of a now rather discredited critical school would reject the 
historical character of this story as being a ‘‘ midrash ” of the 
most tendentious description.) Loisy and his like naturally deny 
in express terms that Jesus was sinless. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham had not made up his mind on this awkward topic in 1927 
when he wrote Should such a Faith Offend? (p. 54)'. Professor 
Bethune-Baker considered that the fact that Jesus submitted to 
- baptism was equivalent to a sense of sin (Faith of the Apostles’ 
Creed, p. 117). Mr. R. G. Griffith, in his time a great light 
among Modern Churchmen, was “contented to regard our 
Lord as absolutely sinless, though He did not know this fact 
Himself” (Gospel History Examined, pp. 41f.). 

Many critics who would certainly regard themselves as 
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belief, Christianity will maintain its authority among them” (p. 134). One infers that 
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“independent ”’ either say very little about the sinlessness of 
Jesus, or express their belief in it. It is strange that none of 
them see that the existence of a sinless man is as great a “‘ miracle ” 
as any of the stories about His life to which they object on 
“ scientific ” grounds. 

We feel that the unwillingness to regard the words of Jesus 
as containing revealed truth or as being of the nature of “‘ pro- 
positions ” is a hangover from the days of Schmiedel, when it 
could be gravely stated as the last word of criticism that there 
were only three or four sayings of Jesus which could be regarded 
as authentic. These sayings were of no theological or moral 
importance, unless a saying can be regarded as theologically and 
morally important which, when taken out of its context, seems 
to prove that Jesus was a man exactly like other men, and was 

y well aware of this fact. Schmiedel does not seem to have 
been at all disturbed in his conviction that he had reached his- 
toric truth by the fact that these sayings were translations from 
the Aramaic. There were, however, very many able “ analytical 
critics ”, able that is to say in their own opinion or in that of their 
school, who did not go so far as this. They stoutly defended the 
authenticity of any saying (even if it was a translation) which 
fitted in with their presuppositions or with the theories that they 
had formed from the study of part of the Gospel record. The 
supporters of the “ Messianic Secret” theory, for example, 
accepted the record ‘of the rebukes given to the devils who 
recognised Jesus as the Son of God and considered that the Gospel 
of St. Mark was a record of events arranged in the right order, 
whatever might be said of its author’s excessive preoccupation 
with “ miracles”. Extreme Eschatologists, like Schweitzer, 
accepted the saying, “ Ye shall not have gone round the cities 
of Israel, till the Son of Man be come”, as genuine to the very 
last letter, although it only occurs in that part of the Gospels 
which most critics of that time considered to be inferior as 
“history ”’ to everything else in the Synoptists, Persons who 
held this view naturally accepted as much of the eschatological 
discourses as suited their purposes and were not at all disturbed 
by the fact that they were almost certainly translations from the 
Aramaic, that they only covered a small part of the teaching of 
Jesus and that when interpreted in an excessively literal sense 
they deprived much of His other teaching of any meaning. 

The insistence on the necessity for a divinely illuminated 
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Prophet or Apostle to interpret the meaning of the facts of history 
no doubt contains an element of truth; but it is open to the danger 
that it may be easily exaggerated until it comes to imply, at least 
in the case of the Gospel records, that the Evangelists “ inter- 
preted” the sayings of Jesus until their record of them bore 
little likeness to the form in which they were first uttered. 
Modern Prophets have been busy at this kind of interpretation 
for a long time. How far they are to be regarded as inspired 
depends on the taste and fancy of their readers. 

To us and to the school of criticism which is again coming 
to the front it appears to be impossible that the Apostles should 
have so interpreted the “ facts ”’ of the life of Jesus, even if these 
included some remarkable cures which such simple people 
regarded as miraculous, and the “ resurrection’, even if this 
came to be regarded by them as a physical event, unless there had 
been something in the teaching of Jesus, mainly given to them 
alone and recorded as being so given in the Fourth Gospel, 
which made them believe that they had seen in Him a revelation 
of the Father and that He was the Word of God made flesh. 

According to St. Paul, the Resurrection put God’s seal on 
this teaching. According to the author of the Fourth Gospel it 
enabled the Twelve to understand teaching which they had not 
understood when it was given. Some such teaching, whether it 
was given by Jesus himself or was the result of the “ inter- 
pretation ” of the facts of His life by the Apostles, was certainly 
the background of the faith of those Churches to which St. Paul 
wrote, but did not evangelise, of St. Paul himself, of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews and of the writer of the First 
Epistle attributed to St. John. 

It also seems to us that in certain cases there is an antecedent 
‘probability that a man’s words may be more accurately trans- . 
mitted to posterity than the facts of his life, even if they are not 
derived from his own writings. The form in which the teaching 
of Jesus is represented as being cast is notoriously helpful to the 
memory, and it was given among people who were accustomed 
to commit oral teaching to memory. 

It does not seem unfair to put the matter in this form: 
Jesus either said “‘ No man knoweth the Son save the Father; 
neither doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal Him ”’, “‘ He that has seen Me 
has seen the Father” and ‘“‘ I and my Father are one thing ”, 
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or He did not. If He did not say any of these things or anything 
approximating to them in Aramaic, then they are rather the result 
of the imagination of some Apostle than of his interpretation of 
any event in the life of Jesus. His imagination may have been 
stimulated by “‘ the Spirit of Jesus ”, but he gives us no hint that 
this was the process as a result of which he wrote down these 
words. He presents them bluntly and without ambiguity as part 
of the teaching of Jesus and seems to expect that they will be 
accepted as such without hesitation, even when they are “a 
meteorite from the Johannine heaven ” appearing without warn- 
ing in the Synoptic record. 

Leaving the question of verbal inspiration on one side, it 
seems going much too far to say that revelation is never given in 
the form of “ propositions”. Even if it be granted that some 
kind of parallel can be found to the content and even to the word- 
ing of the moral teaching of Jesus in Jewish literature or in the 
ethical side of Greek philosophy, it-cannot be denied that He 
altered the scale of moral values and by so doing left a mark on 
the general behaviour of mankind which is not quite effaced yet, 
in spite of the labours of certain modern prophets. Bishop Light- 
foot brought all this out admirably in his essay on St. Paul and 
Seneca in his edition of the Epistle to the Philippians, which 
some well satisfied modern “ scholars” would do well to read, 
as an example of what true scholarship and moderation really are. 

Canon Richardson has some excellent remarks about the 
superiority of “‘ special revelation "—which can hardly exclude 
the teaching of Jesus—to “‘ general revelation ” on page 130 of 
his book. 

It seems to us that when an apologetic writer who is trying to 
commend Christian Theology by the use of “‘ scientific ” method 
objects to revelation being given through “ propositions ” and 
seems to think it important to stress his opinion that we do not 
know exactly what Jesus taught, he has failed to reject completely 
that type of criticism which claimed to have proved that we knew 
little more of the teaching of Jesus than we did of the facts of 
His life. Canon Richardson and Archbishop Temple seem to 
have rid themselves of bondage to this theory, as far as concerns 
the facts recorded in the Gospels, even when these facts purport 
to be miracles. The Archbishop says that he believes that Jesus 
walked upon the water. This is a miracle with little theological 
significance and one which can be more easily explained as a 
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misunderstanding of an ordinary event than the restoration of 
sight to a man born blind or the raising of Lazarus, which many 
critics have explained away as parables illustrating the sayings 
“| am the light of the world ” and “ I am the resurrection and 
the life’, As we know from the discussion between the Bishop 
of Birmingham and Canon Richardson on the wireless, it is this 
kind of acceptance of a miraculous story in isolation from its 
context which gives away a debating point to the Bishop. Mem- 
bers of the critical school on which he relies will not be appeased 
by half measures. They are inclined, and we believe rightly, to 
accept much of the teaching of Jesus, even if they only have it in 
a translation, as the best primary evidence that we have of His 
unique character and even, in some sense, of His divinity. They 
have found more difficulty in explaining away its origin, if it did 
not come from Him, than they have found in explaining away 
His miracles. They have never explained where the power came 
from which enabled His followers to put this teaching into prac- 
tice and to induce others to do the same; and the more they 
attribute the source of this teaching to the “ Believing Com- 
munity ”’, the more difficult it becomes to explain why the com- 
munity not only believed, but acted on its belief in the face of 
the ridicule and persecution with which it was faced. 

In an attempt to account for the belief that was certainly 
formed about the Person of Jesus in the second century, if we 
may not say in the first, they have been compelled to date the 
Epistles of St. Paul, in the form in which we now have them, 
some time after his death, and to reopen the controversy about 
the Epistles of St. Ignatius.* 

If we assign a late date to the Third Gospel, as these critics do, 
it cannot be denied that its author professed to have made a 
careful investigation into the traditions of the generation pre- 
ceding his own which was fully contemporary with Jesus. He 
wrote for a man who was not ignorant of the main outlines of 
Christian teaching and who had presumably been instructed by 
people older than himself, not to give him fresh and revolutionary 
information, but to give him certainty as to the things in which 
he had been instructed. He may have been a propagandist of the 
school of Dr. Goebbels, but it is hard to discover what his 
motive was for undertaking, or professing to undertake, such 


1 See E. W. Barnes, The Rise of Christianity, pp. 217-45. 
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investigations and for writing such a book. It is also difficult to 
explain how he produced a book which Renan called ‘‘ the most 
beautiful book in the world ’’ under such conditions. 

It seems as certain as anything in past history can be that the 
writers of the Gospels had everything to lose from a worldly 
point of view and nothing to gain by writing as they did. It may 
be freely admitted that they were men of differing temperaments, 
that they wrote for different readers and that they had a purpose 
in sifting their materials. But what purpose they could have had 
in either reporting their own imaginations or even their own 
interpretations as facts no one has so far been able to explain. 
Even the motive of edification is not easy to understand when 
edification led to an increase in the numbers of the Church, and 
to be a member of the Church was often the quickest way to the 
amphitheatre or the gardens of Nero. If they believed that they 
were telling the truth and that truth was more precious than life, 
their conduct is intelligible, but not otherwise. 


IV 

To sum up, we believe that the existence of the Church may 
be explained by the supposition that there is a God who cares for 
His creatures and who can and does influence the course of 
history in ways which the physical sciences have not yet learnt 
to account for, and probably never will. 

This supposition involves an act of faith, and it is probable 
that our mental and moral condition is such that such an act of 
faith will not only be always necessary in this life, but also an 
essential means of attaining the end for which we were created. 
If this act of faith can be made, the supposition that the facts 
recorded in the Gospels are ‘‘ broadly historical ” easily follows, 
and also the supposition that they were rightly interpreted by 
the Apostles who were divinely guided to interpret them as they 
did. We feel, however, that this explanation of the origin of the 
Church needs confirmation from the belief that the record of the 
teaching of Jesus is also ‘‘ broadly historical ’’, even if it consists 
of ‘‘ propositions ” and has been handed down to us in a trans- 
lation. 

We are not sure that what Canon Richardson calls “ the 
unreflective mind of to-day” (p. 174) will be won over by his 
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arguments. He describes the causes which have produced it 
excellently on this page of his book and elsewhere. He laments 
the general ignorance of history and of the application to the 
study of history of methods which are only properly applicable 
to the study of the physical sciences. There is no doubt that he 
has here put his finger on one cause of our present discontents. 
But he rather spoils his case by noting on page 163 of his book 
that Jesus does not appeal to a number of “‘ eminently spiritual, 
rational and moral people in such a way as to lead them to believe 
in Him as the Son of God”. He adds that “ Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gandhi are doubtless more rational, more 
spiritual and more ethically perceptive than are many Christians, 
but yet they do not perceive the truth about Jesus as Christians 
see it”’. This list of “ spiritual and ethically perceptive persons ” 
might easily be increased by the addition of a number of names 
of well-known, if ill-informed, opponents of Christianity, some 
of which will easily occur to our readers. 

Surely the word “ Christian ” is used in two quite different 
senses in the sentence quoted above. Canon Richardson ac- 
counts for the fact that Jesus does not appeal to such people by 
“the hard fact of election” (p. 164). This is almost hyper- 
Calvinism! 

Canon Richardson’s book will not appeal to simple people, 
or be understood by them. It will not appeal to those who are 
satisfied that their idea of what is meant by knowledge and the 
method by which it is to be approached is the only conception 
that can appeal to a “ Thinker ”’. 

When Canon Richardson begins to argue from the known 
(the existence of the Church and its faith) to the unknown, or 
less well known (the history of its origin), he is on sound ground. 

' The most interesting thing about this book is that it is a 
learned and valuable product of a school of modern writers who 
have convinced themselves that ‘“‘ Modernism ”’ leads nowhere, 
and who show a desire to return to the old paths and walk therein. 
It is not long since the Modern Churchmen’s Union was ap- 
parently trying to see if it was possible to remain a Christian, 
while admitting at least the possibility that Jesus never existed. 
Now the importance of a historic basis for the Christian faith is 
once more being stoutly asserted, and a historic basis which does 
not depend on the admission that a great teacher lived in the 
first century whose followers seriously perverted his message and 
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the story of his life in their ignorant fanaticism, but on the 
assertion that the Founder of Christianity was Himself its chief 
corner stone. We are afraid that it will take a long time for the 
arguments contained in this and similar books to filter down to 
the level of those who have gained a smattering of what they 
think is Modern Thought from novelists, playwrights and cer- 
tain ecclesiastics who are under the mistaken impression that 
they are up to date. 


Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


H. P. V. Nunn 


ISAAC WATTS: A ROUNDED LIFE 


Horace alleges that a writer whose works outlast a century is 
one of standard worth. That is not invariably the case; for 
posthumous fame is rather capricious in its distribution of 
awards. The widespread recognition, however, recently accorded 
to the memory of “ the father of English hymnody ” upon the 
bicentenary of his death does certainly indicate an abiding 
appreciation of the merits of this interesting figure in the annals 
of British nonconformity; nor can it be amiss briefly to scrutinise 
his life-work or to cast an eye on his diversified literary 
performances. 

Watts’s career was spent in comparative seclusion and 
presents in itself few salient features; for he never travelled 
farther than to Bath or Tunbridge Wells, and his ministerial 
labours were broken by ill-health and not exceptionally popular. 
Nor did he ever meddle actively in politics, like some of his 
contemporaries, but remained all his days an assiduous student 
and religious moralist of his own make and pattern, a link in 
some respects between the residuary elements of waning 
Puritanism and the buoyant energies of the Methodist renaiss- 
ance. Both John and Charles Wesley paid him a ceremonious 
visit in his latter years. 

Isaac first saw the light in 1674 in the very bosom of that 
sturdy Independency which had prevailed among Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, and to which his father had clung in the inglorious 
débécle of the Restoration. The mother had Huguenot blood in 
her veins; and his grandmother, from whom his first lessons in 
the Shorter Catechism were imbibed, was the widow of one of 
Blake’s naval officers, a draughtsman and man of musical taste 
who had lost his life while serving against the Dutch. But the 
hierarchy of the reascendant Church of England were now busy, 
with the aid of the civil power, inflicting revengeful pains and 
penalties on the sectaries by whom they had been so sorely 
humbled. At the date of Isaac’s birth his sire (then newly 
married) was a fugitive from his home in Southampton, hidden 
in London from the bishops’ pursuivants, ever lying in wait to 
arrest Dissenting pastors and to impose heavy fines or heavier 
fetters on church members intrepid enough (as was the deacon 
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Watts senior) to avow their Dissent. We are not surprised 
therefore to learn that he fell a prey to their machinations, and 
was consigned for a season to the local jail. Isaac was the eldest 
of a highly intelligent family of nine children. One of his 
brothers became a physician and another chose the sea for his 
calling. It is manifest that the early memories of Anglican 
oppression inspired him with an unwaning attachment to the 
cause of Independency, ratified, as his lucid exposition of its 
principles at his ministerial induction shows, by personal 
conviction. His father’s influence told no doubt upon so dutiful 
a son; for he was a man of gifts, who in subsequent days kept a 
large boarding-school at Southampton and, notwithstanding his 
early sufferings in the cause of religious liberty, lived to a very 
advanced age, a respected member of thesociety in which hemoved. 

His firstborn, however, proved a bairn of weakly physique 
and rather pigmy stature. The praenomen Isaac was a favourite 
at that period, as the designations of Isaac Barrow and Isaac 
Newton show; and our Isaac answered to the appellation in a 
remarkable degree. For the lad was of a quiet, retiring dis- 
position from childhood, far more addicted to books than boyish 
pranks and caperings. We seem to see the busy little Watts 
culling honey all the day from every opening flower. When sent 
by his father to Southampton Grammar School, his studious 
tendencies grew all-absorbing. He imbibed Latin in lavish, and 
Greek and Hebrew in lesser, doses and took kindly to all 
branches of knowledge within his reach, till he won at fifteen 
the proud position of dux of the school. By this time “ the 
glorious Revolution ”, entailing the expulsion of the Stuarts and 
the accession of William of Orange, was bringing welcome relief 
to the harassed Dissenters, and a serener prospect opened before 
so promising a scholar. Had he conformed to the National 
Church there were not lacking those who would have defrayed 
his university expenses; but the godly associations he had 
learned. to prize found their congenial mi/iew in the ranks of 
nonconformity, from which he could never be bribed to swerve. 
An autobiographical fragment shows that he passed through a 
spiritual crisis about this period, though it was not till he was 
eighteen that his deliberate cast of mind prompted him to join 
the membership of a London Congregational church, For, on 
leaving school, he had begun to look forward to the ministry as 
his future vocation; and with that goal looming before his vision, 
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in default of a university course which might have ended in the 
“sleepy hollow” of a college fellowship, he resorted to Mr. 
Rowe’s academy at Stoke Newington as his scholastic palaestra. 
The choice was a sagacious one; for Thomas Rowe was a scion 
of a pious Devonshire family, and his father had been a tutor 
at Oxford and preacher at Westminster Abbey in the era of the 
Commonwealth. Both father and son were well-furnished 
theologians; and the amiable carriage of the youthful principal, 
tolerant of differences of opinion and teaching his pupils to look 
abroad and “call no man master”, must have harmonised 
happily with Isaac’s pacific temper and inquisitive intellect. In 
such a congenial atmosphere we espy him “ working like a 
Trojan” for three years’ space, studying systematic theology, 
ethics and logic apace, and amassing a fair amount of mathe- 
matics and miscellaneous knowledge to boot. For his Calvinistic 
instructor was himself a student of Descartes and Locke, whose 
Essay had just come out; and from him Watts derived that 
strong predilection for analysis and logical system which 
characterises his didactic treatises and sermons. He made 
copious abstracts of the chief text-books he read during this 
strenuous course of instruction, and acknowledged his debt to 
Rowe as well as his old schoolmaster by odes in Latin verse. 
Precocious from the first and with a passion for general 
culture second only to his Christian faith, the young man 
returned in 1694 to his father’s house, well equipped, though 
in his own judgment too juvenile, for the stated ministry of the 
Word. The Congregational church frequented by his kinsfolk 
had a pastor ejected from All Saints, Southampton, in 1662. 
Here then Isaac worshipped and here his attention was drawn 
_to the deficiencies of the Psalmody in use. He had toyed with 
verse from his boyhood; indeed a knack for versification ran in 
the family. Modest as was his estimate of his own abilities, he 
could not but be conscious of the acquisitions he had made and the 
development of his latent powers in progress; and at this stage 
of inaction the task of improving the church’s service of praise 
attracted his alert and not unaspiring spirit. The announced 
publication of a new version of the Psalms by Tate and Brady 
may have stimulated him to suggest another alternative than a 
mere amendment of the old version. His father seems to have 
spurred him on in the enterprise of supplying suitable hymns 
after the sermon, wherewith to close the service. His first essay, 
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Behold the glories of the Lamb, bore such a character, and being 
found acceptable, was succeeded by others. The common 
tradition runs that There is a land of pure delight was one of these 
earlier compositions, and that it borrowed its vivid imagery from 
the prospect of Southampton Water, bounded by the verdant 
meads of the Isle of Wight. Common metre was adopted, after 
the example of Sternhold, in imitation of old ballads, such as 
Chevy Chase, which appealed to the common ear; and their 
familiar style was to some extent copied. But ten years elapsed 
ere these effusions had accrued to the bulk of an hymn-book. 

The next two years the young man spent at home in an ailing 
state of health, aggravated by over-study, not without fits of 
pensive longing for what he terms his “ grand release” and 
removal to that better.clime where sickness is unknown. The 
references in his writings to “ dull mortality ” and “ this prison 
of flesh ” find their explanation in his bodily infirmities. At this 
period he aspired to what has been wittily dubbed “‘ the elegant 
imbecility ” of Latin verse; for alongside of his classical favour- 
ites he prized the “ Polish swan” Casimir and the Scottish 
Buchanan’s Latin version of the Psalms. The most graceful of 
these pieces, which have considerable merit, is that addressed to 
his nautical brother Enoch upon his embarkation for a distant 
port, wishing him a prosperous voyage; and the most elaborate, 
and, we may add, presumptuous, a sonorous Ode in Alcaics, 
extending to eighty-four lines, laid at the feet of Jesus Christ! 
The latest of these Latin poems chants the praises of Sir John 
Hartopp, an Independent baronet, under whose hospitable 
roof Watts, already-a semi-invalid, spent the next six years in 
the capacity of tutor to his son, preaching now and then as his 
feeble health permitted. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length upon Watts’s earlier 
biography, because these were his formative years and their 
influence permanent. For the remainder of his course proved 
singularly uneventful, although the valetudinarian lived on 
through another half-century. It may as well be summarised at 
once. In 1702 he was called to the pastorate of the church in 
Bury Street, when we find him definitely renouncing secular for 
sacred poetry. A colleague however had soon to be provided 
for his pulpit, so often was he laid aside. The first edition of his 
Horae Lyricae appeared in 1706 and of his hymns in 1707; but 
the entire collection, including his adaptation of the Psalter, 
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tarried till 1719. In 1712 an acute attack of sickness well nigh 
put an end to his regular ministry. For the residue of his lifetime 
he enjoyed a permanent domicile in the stately mansion of Sir 
Thomas Abney, a prosperous Dissenter who became Lord 
Mayor and M.P. for the City of London, and was owner not 
only of a newly built house in grounds at Stoke Newington, near 
the site where Abney Park Cemetery now extends, but also of an 
old country-seat near Cheshunt. Here Watts (for he never 
married) enjoyed the tranquil seclusion he craved and had scope 
to employ his innate talent as a man of letters and Christian 
essayist antagonising Deism. Sir Thomas died in 1722; but his 
widow continued to relieve Watts of domestic cares to the close of 
his days, in 1748; no slight proof surely both of her amicable 
disposition and of her recluse’s own congeniality of temper. 
Despite his thorn in the flesh, we may say of him that his heritage 
was allotted with loving-kindness by “the Master of our 
pleasures and our pains ”’. 

Our remaining task, to appraise the services of Watts to 
religion and mental improvement, is not without its difficulties. 
Dr. Johnson admits him within the groves of his Parnassus, but 
entertains a disparaging estimate of his religious poetry. For our 
parts, we should reverse this verdict; for we do not set a very 
high rate on the promiscuous poems included in his Horae 
Lyricae. They leave no phrases imprinted on the memory, unless 
it be in his piquant repartee to a jeerer at his diminutive appear- 
ance about the mind being the measure of the man. He himself 
regarded them as relaxations, not intentions, of his mental 
faculties; not works, but pastimes. The most passionate consists 
of a vindication of his (and Macaulay’s) hero, King William, 
regarded as the champion of freedom against the tyrannical 

_aggressions of Louis XIV. We trace reminiscences of Waller, 
Marvell and Milton, to whom he pays a glowing tribute, and 
recognise smoothness of verse and lucidity and dignity of 
expression. But the funeral elegies interspersed are much too 
prolix; Watts (for he read French authors) would have done 
well to lay Boileau’s dictum to heart: gui ne sait se borner ne sut 
jamais écrire. The truth was that he had grown up in the school 
of Cowley, whose absurdly overrated poetry retained its 
ascendancy for almost half-a-century. Watts did not indeed 
copy Cowley’s forced conceits, but the Pindaric Odes (so called) 
exercised a strong fascination over him. In inferior hands they 
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became a sort of poetical steeplechase d bride abattue, dithyrambic 
in style and dishevelled in metre; in form a bombastic rhapsody 
padded out with personifications; in quality “ decoctions of a 
barley-water muse ”’, a sort of prose run mad, affecting Bacchic 
frenzy. Dryden alone, in his Alexander’s Feast and Cecilian Ode, 
attained a mastery over this unbridled measure. The Horae 
Lyricae however shed light on sundry traits of their youthful 
minstrel, such as his ardent zeal for civil and intellectual freedom, 
enhanced no doubt by Locke’s Lesters on Toleration. “* | hug dear 
liberty in both my arms,” he cries. They also manifest his 
sociable temperament, wherever he meets with a kindred spirit. 
He was especially drawn to the surviving Cromwellian group, a 
kind of Dissenting aristocracy at that epoch in London. The 
bluestocking Miss Singer (Mrs. Rowe), towards whom some 
think that in her maiden days he cherished warmer feelings, 
belonged to this circle. One poem pays homage to John Howe, 
who survived as late as 1705. The keynote of these moral 
versifications is unworldly aspiration, conceiving of heaven as the 
soul’s homeland and of earth as a foreign strand; and the sacred 
poetry prefixed serves to fill in the picture they sketch in outline. 
In the preface Watts avows his lofty design of rescuing verse 
from the hands of its contaminators and transferring it from 
the service of vice to that of virtue. 

We turn then to his hymnology proper. It is not our pro- 
vince to canvass the legitimacy of its introduction into public 
worship, round which a hot controversy raged for a good while 
under the stout leadership of a brother Congregationalist, 
Thomas Bradbury; for we have the greatest respect for the 
Psalm-singing churches which still adhere in this particular to 
the practice of their Reformed forefathers. All we ask is that 
they would allow to others that right of private judgment which, 
conscientiously exercised, constitutes one of the main pillars of 
Protestantism. Watts at any rate was convinced (as the church- _ 
man Barton and the Baptist Keach had already been) that the 
current service of praise demanded renovation. The incorrigible 
mediocrity of the Psalm-versions in use offended his taste and 
tended to repel persons of more refinement than piety from true 
religion. A movement was afoot by this time in Geneva itself to 
admit paraphrases as well as Psalms into the worship of the 
sanctuary, a proposal that took effect after some retardations in 
the Church of Scotland. Watts’s hymns themselves were in 
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essence expansions of Scriptural passages. The Lutheran 
Church had gloried from her birth in trophies of sacred poesy. 
Luther’s Christ lag in Todesbunden and his spiritual Marseillaise, 
Ein’ feste Burg, were of incalculable service to the cause of the 
Reformation. And had not Gerhardt’s Befiehl du deine Wege 
and Was Gott gefallt, mein frommes Kind, chased away the brooding 
gloom engendered by the Thirty Years War from thousands of 
weary hearts? Had not the seal of Divine approval been set on 
this form of Christian testimony? May we not allege that a 
Gospel hymn has again and again counteracted the baleful 
influence of a gospelless pulpit? Were not Watts’s hymns of 
service in maintaining doctrinal orthodoxy for more than a 
century among the bulk of English Independents and Baptists? 
And has not a noted modern hymnist, T. H. Gill, recorded how he 
was weaned from icy Unitarianism by the glow of those hymns? 

It was as a humble paraphrast that Watts sallied forth. His 
hymnology has little affinity with the tawdry sentimentalism or 
unwholesome vein of self-analysis which disfigure too many 
modern hymnifications. Even his spiritualisation of the Song of 
Songs displays far less exuberance than many of Quarles’s 
Emblems or some passages in Rutherfurd’s Lesers. Yet the 
sublimation of Eros to Agape, of sensuous to holy love, is surely 
a laudable ideal. Sternhold’s original Psalter was avowedly 
designed to supplant amorous ditties of profligate tendency, 
couched in the common ballad metre which became that of 
psalms and hymns, a measure the limitations of which Watts 
himself has remarked. Why was it adopted? Because these 
compositions were meant for “vulgar Christians”, plain 
unlettered worshippers, to whom that familiar score appealed. 
A certain colloquialism of diction, in which come and go and can’t 
and won't figure, and a looseness of rime, samples of which 
however abound in Pope, were in keeping with the popular aim 
in view. Latinisms, such as obscure the line, ‘‘ Jnfinite day 
excludes the night”, do occur, but form a mere residuum in 
comparison with the pedantries of the preceding century. The 
vocabulary cleaves fast to our mother-tongue, and in verbal 
simplicity realises strength and force. 

No one had fully succeeded in adapting “‘ the carols and 
hearse-like strains ”, as Bacon styles them, of the sweet singer of 
Israel to English rhythms. But Watts’s Psalms, which saw 
the light along with his enlarged hymn-book in 1719, are 
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confessedly no translations, but a Messianic interpretation of the 
Psalter for Christian worship. Many of them, though more 
harmonious than their rugged predecessors, are fatally prosaic. 
Yet ever and anon who can deny that Watts has caught the spirit 
of his model? Thus his alembic distils from the seventy-second 
Psalm the popular missionary chant, Fesus shall reign where’er 
the sun; and from the ninetieth a strain that touches a universal 
chord and is become almost a national anthem: O God our 
help in ages past. From the next Psalm we get the robust stanzas 
beginning He that hath made his refuge God, from the succeeding 
one Sweet is the work, my God, my King and from Ps. cxlvi, J’ 
praise my Maker with my breath. His love of the san 
emulates that of David himself; witness How pleased and blest 
was I (Ps. cxxii.), duplicated in Lord of the worlds above, and 
How pleasant, how divinely fair, a transposition of Ps. lxxxiv. 

The hymns proper number some 500 in all, a tenth of the 
prolific lays of Charles Wesley. In such extensive collections 
not a few could well be spared; some examples of downright 
bathos cannot but grate on a critical taste. Yet an esteemed 
artist is not judged by his least successful pictures. We admire 
his best and leave his worst in merited oblivion. It is to be borne 
in mind that Watts’s minstrelsies are effusions of a pioneer, 
plunging i# medias res without preface, not artificial centos pasted 
deftly together. Such soul-outpourings entail “the defects of 
their qualities”. Nor let their originality of conception in the 
main be overlooked. 

What are the broad features of these new songs of the new 
covenant? 

(1) We recognise therein a profound sense of the Divine 
Majesty. In such strains as God is a Name my soul adores or 
Great God, how infinite art Thou! the poet’s spirit bows in lowliest 
_adoration before the King immortal, eternal, invisible, the God 
alone of Jude’s doxology. The writer recalls how, when quite a 
little lad, he gained his earliest notion of the sublime from 
Watts’s plaintive ejaculation in a hymn now wholly set aside: 

O ’tis beyond a creature-mind 
To think a thought half-way to God! 


How suffused with this godly fear is that close-packed verse: 


Within Thy circling I stand, 
On every side I find hand: . 
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Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 
1 am surrounded still with Gop (Ps. cxxxix). 


(2) A heartfelt Appreciation of the Glory of Redemption. On 
that theme Watts’s diction waxes nervous and his emotion im- 
passioned. We feel his throbbing pulse as he exclaims, 


Alas! and did my Saviour bleed 
And did my Sovereign die? 


or pens When I survey the wondrous cross, or 


Let everlasting glories crown 
Thy head, my Saviour and my Lord, 


or Come, let us join our cheerful songs, Foin all the glorious names 
and others of that stamp. It is with no listless arm that he draws 
water from the wells of salvation, with no tearless eye that he 
traces “‘ the golden track of love”, as he terms it, or crowns 
Immanuel with all His regalia. Not are any of the sisterhood of 
Christian graces neglected in his compass of song. Penitence and 
faith have their place in Not all the blood of beasts and love in 
Happy the soul where graces reign and Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove; fortitude its encomium in J’m not ashamed to own my 
Lord and Am I a soldier of the cross? and aspiration its poring 


hour in 
Father, I long, I faint to see 
The place of Thine abode: 
I’d leave Thine earthly courts and flee 
Up to Thy seat, my God! 


(3) For another marked characteristic meets our gaze in 

his wistful musings on the heavenly state. His verse and sermons 
on the heavenly state and World to Come alike bear witness to the 

ardent yearning for immortality of a soul “ clogged with flesh ”’, 

athirst for an unsinning and painless land of bliss, where he would 

“* bathe his weary soul in seas of heavenly rest ”.1 It breaks forth 

in Give me the wings of faith to rise and There is a house not made 

with hands, or Earth has engrossed my love too long. And to how 

many dying lips besides those of William Carey and Daniel 

Webster have not his tender outpourings risen as the last utterance 


1 Watts eschews rhetorical artifices, jy 
uence 


but, in contem ion ofthe fullespanonof oe ve, he rises to a strain of real 
at the close of his discourses God (Wks. II, 353, 4). Argument him 
usually precludes ornament, 
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of sinking nature in prospect of eternity! There is an exquisite 
simplicity about Watts’s monody on the death of Moses: 


In God’s own arms he left his breath 
That God’s own Spirit gave ; 

His was the noblest road to death, 
And his the sweetest grave. 


Nor is the music of Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb! \ess piercing 
than Handel’s requiem over Saul. We do not greatly wonder 
that C. H. Spurgeon, whose childish memory had been stored 
with Watts’s hymns, should have quoted them with such loving 
familiarity to the multitudes he preached to; for through their 
refrains Isaac, like Abel, “‘ being dead yet speaketh ” across two 
centuries of changefulness and upheaval. ip his greatest 
hymns the singer put his whole soul. 

We have left ourselves scant space to review the prose 
writings of our author, to which Dr. Johnson obviously assigns 
the palm, when he credits him with having taught Dissenters 
“ elegance of style”. No doubt the same thing might be said 
of Cowley or Addison and Steele, the patterns which Watts 
chiefly copied. But the ascendant influence was of course the 
French model of composition, so much more pellucid than the 
involved periods of our elder writers. L’esprit frangais n’aime 
pas les nuages; and Watts caught that spirit betimes. Clarity 
of diction and symmetry of presentation were the commodities 
in demand, and these became almost his fetish, and inscrutabili- 
ties a challenge to his powers of elucidation. His printed sermons, 
revised a year or two before his death, sufficiently attest his 
evangelical orthodoxy; but his unwarranted speculation touching 
the pre-existence prior to the Incarnation of Christ’s human soul, 
based partly on strained interpretations of one or two Biblical 
texts, was a quest of the unsearchable and unrevealed, under- 
taken with the charitable aim of conciliating those Arian ten- 
dencies which were threatening to rend the ranks of noncon- 
formity asunder. Watts had probably listened in his student days 
to Howe’s lectures on “ the carnality of religious contention ”’, 
mediating so congenial to his temper, ever eager to “lend a 
helping hand to those who have missed their footing”. His 
theologeme, to borrow Rabbi Duncan’s phrase, was propounded 
tentatively as a conceivable via media, not as his own fixed con- 
viction; in his own words, “to lead such as deny the proper 
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Deity of Christ to the belief of that article”. He was of opinion 
that to convince an opponent of his error it is expedient to “‘ come 
as near him as you can and yield to him as much as you dare”. 
However well-meant this inclusive attitude may have been, it 
proved altogether futile; nor was anything gained thereby save 
the reprimand of those seclusive stalwarts who, in concert 
with the churchman Waterland, were standing in the breach 
manfully and stemming the encroaching flood. According to 
so strict a censor as Charles Hodge, Watts’s explicit Disser- 
tation elsewhere on the Trinity coincides with the Church 
doctrine; and the author of that chant in honour of the Eternal 
Son, Ere the blue heavens were stretched abroad, and of nineteen 
Trinitarian doxologies, one of which ends, 
Where reason fails with all its powers, 
There faith prevails and love adores, 

and who protested, ‘‘ I am fully established in the belief of the 
Deity of the Blessed Three ”’, was assuredly no anti-Trinitarian, 
though he mistakenly dallied with the Platonist Henry More’s 
archetypal theory of the manhood of Jesus. “‘ Moderation must 
expect a box on both ears ” is his own comment on his imprudent 
intervention. But cleavages may be radical and compromises 
patchwork, as in this instance the event manifested. 

We must remember that Watts was sensitive to the spirit 
of his age and that he lived in a century whose shibboleth was 
“‘ common sense ”, intolerant of mysteries and prone to overrate 
the powers of “ right reason’. Docile to the plain teaching of 
inspiration, he was yet resolved to prove all things provable with 
slender veneration for merely human authorities. No doubt 
_ truth is to be sought at all costs; but he sometimes fails to per- 
ceive how soon finite reason may get out of its depth in the plumb- 
less ocean of infinity. And so he beats the bars of his cage at 
times impatiently when he cannot effect an exit into that trans- 
lucent ether after which he panted, chafing, as it were, to become 
a bird of paradise out of due season and ere his time. 

The family crest he commends, /abor ipse voluptas, might have 
been his own device; for in his retirement he observed his own 
counsel to let no day pass without some intellectual gain. His 
hours never ran to waste, and he acquired the status latterly of 
the mentor and Christian moralist of his generation. As an 


1 Systematic Theology, 11, 423. 
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instructor his qualifications were signal, less profound perhaps 
than versatile, but sedulously turned to account. Themes high 
and low attracted his attention. Bachelor though he was, he 
tasked himself in writing “ Moral Songs ” and composing infant 
catechisms couched in the simplest language; and for maturer 
understandings drew up his valuable Logic, which can still be 
recommended to loose thinkers as a mental tonic, studded with 
religious illustrations. It won him a doctorial degree, and pushed 
its way into the universities as a recognised text-book. All his 
precision of method and luminosity of presentation adorn this 
performance. From the discussion of perception and judgment 
he advances to the dissection of syllogisms and a most searching 
exposure of the sophisms of prejudice. His other tutorial manual 
on The Improvement of the Mind is even more comprehensive, 
and reveals remarkable keenness of insight,. analytical skill and 
aptitude for mental and moral philosophy. It gathers up the 
lessons of his own scholastic training and subsequent meditations 
on self-discipline. To grow in knowledge or exchange an obscure 
idea for a clear one was to him “an angelic pleasure”. The 
second part treats of communicating knowledge and discusses 
style and instruction, preaching and training of the young. We 
have no space to dilate on his lively moral apologues, his ex- 
cursions into the realms of metaphysics and Newtonian as- 
tronomy or his extensive correspondence. His friendship with 
Doddridge is well known; but letters also passed between him 
and Francke and Zinzendorf in Germany and Cotton Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards in New England. 

How shall we sum up a life of such uniform tenor and varied 
interest? To our thinking there presided over his mental pro- 
cesses an ideal of judicial impartiality, an even-handed umpirage 
determined by the preponderance of evidence, which sought to 
weigh propositions with the nicest acumen, ever on its guard 
against warping bias and party-spirit. That temper of mind 
might easily have issued in a “ benevolent neutrality” with 
regard to revealed religion. But it was happily coupled with a 
firm Biblical faith centred in the Gospel of the grace of God in 
Christ and a vigorous spiritual-mindedness which, while it gave 
generous scope to the exercise of reason, set love to God in the 
supreme place, and next to that, love to his fellow-men, for whose 
welfare of soul and sanity of mind he laboured with such inde- 
fatigable zeal. 
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Having thus lived a “ rounded life”, as we have styled it, 
and served his generation to a good old age according to his 
Lord’s will, he fell asleep peacefully, resting, as he put it, on the 
promises of the Gospel and “ waiting God’s leave to die”. It 
is not for us to follow his flight to those coasts of light where the 
baffling problems that haunted his exploring intellect find their 
solution, as he conceived, in ever widening zones of irradiation; 
but we are sure that his wistful aspiration in earlier days was 
not unfulfilled at the last: 


Clasped in my heavenly Father’s arms 
I would forget my breath, 

And lose my life amid the charms 
Of so divine a death. 


E. K. Simpson. 


Malvern, 
Worcestershire. 


THE MISSIONARY MESSAGE 
OF P. T. FORSYTH 


Ir 1s just over a hundred years ago since Dr. P. T. Forsyth was 
born. The celebration of this event has been marked by a 
renewed interest in his message and a reissuing of some of his 
greatest works. Not much, however, has been said concerning 
his contribution to missionary thought. It is of that we would 


speak here. 

Forsyth was more than a theologian, he was a prophet. No 
mere scholarly pedant, he was a flaming herald of the Cross. His 
message came out of his own heart. Speaking to young preachers 
in his famous Yale lectures (Positive Preaching and the Modern 
Mind) he says: 


There was a time when I was interested in the first degree with purely 
scientific criticism. Bred among academic scholarship of the classics and philo- 
the and I found in the subject a new fascina- 
tion, in the proportion as the stakes were so much higher. But, fortunately for 
me, I was not condemned to the mere scholar’s cloistered life. I could not treat 
the matter as an academic quest. I was kept close to practical conditions. I was 
in a relation of life duty and responsibility for others. I could not contemplate 
conclusions without asking how they would affect these people, and my word 
to them, in doubt, death, grief or repentance. 

It also pleased God by the revelation of His holiness and grace which the 
great theologians taught me to find in the Bible, to bring home to me my sin 
in a way that submerged all school questions in weight, urgency and poignancy. 
I was turned from a Christian to a believer, from a lover of love to an object 
of grace. And so whereas I first thought that what the Churches needed was 
enlightened instruction and liberal theology, I came to be sure that what they 
needed was evangelization, in something more than the conventional sense of 
that word... . Meantime my own course seemed prescribed. It was, in the 
space of life, strength and work which was yet mine to labour as one who waited 
for that messianic hope, and try to persuade those who would hear to join me in 
preparation for so great a gift of God. I withdrew my prime attention from 
much of the scholar’s work and gave it to those theological interests, imbibed 
first from Maurice and then more mightily through Ritsch], which come nearer 
to life than science, sentiment or ethic ever can do. I immersed myself in the 
Logic of Hegel, and corrected it by the theology of Paul, and its continuity in 
the Reformation, because I was all the time being corrected and humiliated by 
the Holy Spirit. 


This extract so frank and personal gives us the key to the 
message of P. T. Forsyth. Whatever theme he touches, behind 
his thought lies the burning conviction of the vital need for the 
Gospel of the Cross. 
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We are not surprised, therefore, to find this emphasis in his 
treatment of the missionary problem. It stands forth most 
clearly in a remarkable sermon preached at the City Temple on 
behalf of the L.M.S. (printed along with other missionary 
utterance in the volume, Missions in State and Church (H. & S., 


1908}): 


The great and real charter of Missions, therefore, lies not in any express 
command of Christ. They would be just as binding on us if the command at 
the close of Matthew’s Gospel had dropped off with the last page of the first 
manuscript. They would arise, as they did for Paul, not out of any injunction, 
but out of the nature of Christ’s Person and especially from His Cross, His 
Resurrection, and His exalted life, judgement and reign . . . If they had not 
been commanded by Christ they would have been invented by His Holy 
Spirit. . . They are a dispensation of the Spirit. So entirely are missions super- 
natural in their nature that they must rise and fall with our faith in the super- 
natural, with the reality of the Cross to us, and of the resurrection, and of our 
relations with the living Christ. Our missions will escape from chronic difficulties 
when our Church recovers the ruling note of the redeeming Cross and the 
accent of the Holy Ghost. 


These words uttered over forty years ago are as relevant to- 
day as then. Indeed they give the key to all effective missionary 
work down the ages. The mainspring has always been a realisa- 
tion of the redeeming work of Christ. 


It is not pity but faith, not so much pity for perishing heathen but faith 
and zeal for Christ’s crown rights set up for ever in the deed decisive for all 
the world. 


This comes home to us in a personal way. “ You may always 
measure the value to yourself of Christ’s Cross by your interest 
in missions. And it is a safe test of the Spirit’s presence in a 
Church.” 

So also for the missionary: while these great fundamental 
truths may not be “ the missionary’s stock in trade’, they are 
always his “ capital and inspiration”. It is the Cross as some- 
thing even more than inspiration that supplies the missionary 
motive. It is essentially she Cross as judgment. As Forsyth points 
out, while missions a hundred years ago were based, so the critics 
say, on the passion to save the heathen from Hell, or in other 
words on eschatological rather than ethical motive, yet the prin- 
ciple was not essentially wrong. There is a great judgment in 
the Cross of Christ. Christ crucified judged the world, and so 
the world is adjudged to Christ. The judgment at the end of 
History is only the corollary of the judgment at the centre 
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of History. “‘ The more completely we feel sin to be condemned 
in the Cross, the more power and commandment we have to 
carry the absolution to the ends of the earth.” 

Emphasising the truth that the great Reformers although 
they did not.prosecute missions yet prepared the way for them, 
Forsyth points out that Protestant Missions were not the product 
of shallow liberalism nor humanitarian sympathy, but of “an 
evangelical faith largely on Calvinistic lines”. The apparent 
contradiction here is explained in that the breadth of the Gospel 
really springs from its depth. 


I would venture to say that missions have more to hope for from a narrow 
creed which remains great than from a wide humanism that runs thin. The 
Spirit of Unitarianism, whether open and acknowledged or hidden and denied 
sends forth no missionaries because it has no Gospel. We cannot rest missions 
on a religion of mere Fatherhood alone. One source of the decay in missionary 
interest is the decay in theological perception and conviction . . . Our mis- 
sionary work reveals the difference between Unitarianism and ourselves to be 
very real, It lies in the very thing which made the Church, 2 meta seared 
a mission. It lies in the Son’s Cross and in.its deep Divinity . 


A second great truth that Forsyth emphasises in his missionary 
utterances, is that the Cross is not only the key to the message but 
the secret of the method. It is the very pattern on which the true 
missionary works, and by which alone the missionary cause can 
truly advance. 


They are specially delivered unto death. You cannot separate the 
sey There is no World crown 
without the Cross. The Church that missions really dies with Christ, and its 
missionaries but show forth its death . . . Neither can we save the heathen but 
by dying for them one way or another. Chalmers says it, and Stonehouse, and 
many a voice from beneath the altar and behind the veil. There is nothing 
finer or more pathetic to me than the way in which missionaries unlearn the 
love of the old home, die to their native land and wed their hearts to the people 
they have served and won ; so that they cannot rest in England, but must return 
to lay their bones where they spent their hearts for Christ. How vulgar and 
common patriotisms seem beside this inverted home-sickness, this passion for a 
kingdom which has no frontiers and no favoured race, the passion of a homeless 
Christ. 


In powerful and moving language, Dr. Forsyth calls up the 


pageant of missionary heroism and sacrifice down the ages. We 
cannot forbear to quote again: 


There is no more heroic region of human valour. There is not in army or 
navy a focus of such bravery as each mission-house shows. There are no deeds 
that won our Empire so stirring to good blood as the exploits of Christ’s kingdom 
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in new lands. There are no fortitudes so long, strong, and silent as those which 
underlie the early Christianity of a new race. Take Africa alone. In the eighteenth 
century the Moravians lost all their twelve missionaries on the West coast. The 
Wesleyans followed them and lost sixty-three men in fifty years. The Basle 
Society lost in the same time twenty-nine men out of one hundred and seven. 
The American Society has lost since 1874, fifty-four out of ninety. In Surinam, 
out of three hundred and ten missionaries one hundred and thirty-four suc- 
cumbed in less than a century to the awful climate. And so on. 


The missionary has learnt the Gospel in the school of ex- 
perience. He daily /ives the word of the Cross. He knows the 
language of suffering and speaks it in his daily manner of life. 
Emphasising this truth Forsyth brings in a personal note. 


I cannot remember since boyhood passing a day without pain; but I think 
my life a piece of disheartening self-indulgence when I read missionary biography 
and track its quavering red line of apostolic succession from the beginning until 
now... In about ten years from 1876 the London Missionary Society lost in 
Central Africa ten men, and nine had to retire—all out of twenty-three. Yet 
the Directors solemnly resolved “ to prosecute the mission with greater earnest- 
ness than ever”. This was courage of the missionaries’ own kind, and the bold 
strategy, the audacious prudence of the Holy Ghost, such as the true-born soldier 
loves. It is the large, exalted, anointed recklessness that took Christ to the Cross 
and won the world. And it is courage in the faith of fearful odds such as the British 
race should love. What is our pittance of money, our fits of sympathy, beside 
long, lonely devotions like these multiplied all over the earth? Their voices haunt 
us from graves baking in African suns or soaking in malarial swamps, or watched 
by the lion or the lizard that cannot break their sleep. They demand that we 


shall not let their work be wasted, or their blood be like water spilt upon the 
ground, or their quiet resolve choked in the dust that stops their mouths. This 
work has cost too much to fail now. And it is a sacred investment that we can 
only save by investing more. 


Yet another insight relevant to the present situation is the 
vital necessity for missionary work. Missions are more than a hobby 
of some interested enthusiasts, they are but the fulfilment of a 
debt. This truth is brought out in a striking sermon on Rom. i. 
14 (Missions in State and Church, pp. 249-74). Here Forsyth 
_ lets himself go with characteristic pungency, speaking of this 
apostolic word as ‘‘a hard saying for the Englishman whose 
frame of mind, ingrained for centuries, is ‘ 1 am Creditor to all 
the World’”’. Missions are voluntary and yet they imply od- 
ligatiun according to the highest standards. 

Where the Spirit of the Cross is there is the pressure of Spiritual debt and 
Christian chivalry . . . Missions are compulsory in a Church by its own high 
law, if it is to remain a Church. By the law of spiritual life the mission-less Church 
betrays that it is a Cross-less Church: and it becomes a faithless Church, a mere 
religious society and finally perhaps a mere cultured clique. 

It follows therefore that missions are not an accident of the 
Church’s life, but belong to its essence. A Church may be neutral 
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in politics but it cannot be so in missionary activity. So with the 
individual believer, missionary interest is not optional. “‘ You 
are bound by your Christianity . . . not to be interested would 
be to confess that you did not understand your own creed.” 
The whole point is that we are debtors. As Forsyth bluntly 
puts it ‘‘ The man who repudiates his debts is bankrupt ; the 
Church that disavows missionary sympathy is bankrupt in 
evangelical grace and universal faith. The decay of evangelical 
faith is fatal to missions’. Missions are also ‘“‘a debt on the 
Church by way of amends, not only because of what Christ has 
done for it, but because of what it has done against Christ”. 
This is aptly illustrated from the tragic story of South America; 
had South America received the same Christianity as North, 
Christ and the world would have been richer today. Even in 
Europe the persecuting spirit of the Church, its greed of plunder 
and lust of power in bygone centuries makes true missionary 
witness difficult to this day. Yet missionary work, evangelical, 
spiritual and sacrificial is the only answer. In Africa and else- 
where it is only by wholehearted missionary service that we can 
make some late amends for the exploitation and demoralisation 
of native people in the interest of Western trade and “‘ Civilisa- 
tion”. Forsyth’s words concerning India are almost prophetic: 


No Christianising of our policy can dispense with missionary effort in the more 
direct and special sense. And in the case of India, perhaps our Christian policy 
is preparing difficulties for us and dangers, which can only be met by the sub- 
jection of the Hindoos as individuals to the control of the gospel. We have plied 
them with the literature of public liberty, without preparing them, as Puritanism 
prepared us by the influences of moral liberty. If we give a Christian emanci- 
pation without bestowing that jnward Christian freedom which alone can safely 
manage enfranchisement, we may only be preparing for India revolution, anarchy, 
and new i 


This like much else in Forsyth’s writing has a truly prophetic 
note about it. He had such a grasp of the fundamental truths of 
the Eternal Gospel that every thing he wrote manifests a note of 
insight and discernment that passes by the incidental and lays hold 
of the fundamental. Living before the age of world-crisis in 
which we find ourselves, he knew that all life in the light of 
Calvary must be interpreted in terms of crisis. For the Christian 
Church every age brings it to the crossroads, and in no sphere is 
this more evident than in that of its missionary enterprise. Let 
our final quotation then be yet another word concerning the 
essential missionary nature of true Christianity. 
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The power that claims and saves us is beyond history, from before the 
foundation of the world. The first missionary was God the Father, who sent 
forth His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh. That is the seal and final ground of 
missions—the grace, the ultimate, unbought, overwhelming grace of God, the 
eternal heart and purpose of the Father who gave us not only a prophet but a 
propitiation. The second missionary was the Son, the apostle of our profession 
as the New Testament calls Him, the true primate of the apostles, of those that 
He sent forth from the bosom of the Father to declare Him; who exiled and 
emptied Himself in this foreign land of earth, and humbled Himself to death, 
even the death of the Cross. And the third missionary is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Saviour sends forth into all the earth, who comes mightily and sweetly ordering 
all things, and subduing all lands to the obedience and kingdom of Christ. And 
the fourth missionary is the Church. And these four missionaries are all involved 
in the one Divine redemption to which we owe ourselves utterly, which is the 
ground of the divinest claims on us, and makes us debtors, and nothing but 
debtors, for ever and ever. These go forth into each other, into all the world, 
into the depths of the soul. And the soul is saved in going forth from itself into 
ae fellowship and through it in love, sacrifice, and blessing to all 

world. 


D. W. Lampert. 
Lebanon College, 
Berwick-on-T weed. 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


Tut CONCLUSION of scholars as to the meaning of the word 
translated “ daily” in the 1611 Version of the Lord’s Prayer is 
by no means unanimous and the net result after considering the 
great amount of learned discussion as to the meaning of epiousion 
is that, as Dr. W. R. Inge has observed, “‘ the meaning of the 
word translated ‘daily’ is quite unknown” (Everyman's Bible, 
. 101). 
- It has, of course, been interpreted from earliest times as not 
referring to literal bread at all but to spiritual bread, the Bread of 
Life, the Truth of God which gives “ spiritual life” to the soul 
of man. Thus Tertullian (c. a.p. 155-230) wrote that it is 
better to understand spiritually the words “ Give us this day our 
daily bread”. Christ is our bread; for Christ is life and bread is 
life. Christ oid “‘ I am the bread of life”; and a little before, 
“The word of the living God which descended from heaven, 
that is bread” (De Oratione, ch. 6). The literal interpretation 
appeared to be in contrast with Christ’s other teaching as to 
unconcern about food, raiment and the morrow and was felt to 
be somewhat incompatible with sincerity if uttered by a Christian 
having such economic security as to ensure for him in normal 
circumstances an abundance and not merely a minimum amount 
of bread. So Origen (c. a.p. 18 5-254), a Greek Father belonging 
to the Alexandrian School which was much given to importing 
a theological sense into the language of the New Testament in 
terms of Greek philosophy, attempted to reject, on etymological 
grounds, the literal rendering and so possibly initiated the debate 
which has not even yet ceased to fascinate the linguistic experts. 
Lightfoot finds serious and quite conclusive objections on etymo- 
logical grounds to Origen’s proposed derivation of epiousion 
(Fresh Revision of N.T.) but Tholuck reaches different con- 
clusions (Commentary on Sermon on the Mount). One peculiarity 
of this ancient discussion is that when Jerome was revising the 
Old Latin Version (c. 383) he found guotidianum in both Matt. 
vi. 11 and Luke xi. 3, but for some inscrutable reason he put 
supersubstantialem in one text and left guotidianum to stand in the 
other! This was later to prove the occasion of the famous 
209 
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controversy between St. Bernard and Abelard in which the saint 
was right and the scholar wrong. One interpretation (though it is 
by no means a new one) seems to have gained ground in recent 
times, namely, that the clause should be read “‘ Give us to-day 
to-morrow’s bread”. Thus Canon Anthony Deane in a recent 
book (The World Christ knew, p. 28) writes that this is 


now known to be the true meaning. . . . The discovery is a real gain, an en- 
richment of the Prayer. No less than before the sentence is a prayer for our 
bread, a recognition of the truth that we depend on God for the supply of our 
bodily needs. Yet it is also, and perhaps primarily a prayer for peace of mind, 
for freedom from worry, made for ourselves and for all who are haunted by the 
fear of want. Nothing can safeguard us so effectively from being anxious about 
“the morrow” as the knowledge that enough to meet its needs is already in our 
hands, and for this reassuring knowledge, with the release it brings from anxiety 
our Lord encouraged his hearers to pray in the words “ Give us to-day to-morrow’s 
bread ”’. 


Believing that this is probably the correct meaning and intention 
of the clause and that the suggestion is that excessive poverty and 
excessive riches are alike inimical to the reception of spiritual 
truth, let us consider the singular appropriateness from this 
point of view of our Lord’s claim, “I am the bread of life”. 
Let our standpoint be that of Agur the son of Jakeh: ‘‘ Two 
things have I required of Thee; deny me them not before I die: 
Remove far from me vanity and lies: give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me. Lest I be full, and 
deny Thee and say Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, 
and take the name of my God in vain ” (Prov. xxx.7—9). 

It is generally recognised that the Synoptic Gospels have been 
subjected to an excessive degree of “ spiritualising ” of its texts 
for homiletic purposes: this was perhaps inevitable and certainly 
as we can see from patristic literature the practice is ancient. It 
~ seems highly probable that the Fourth Gospel (generally dated 
¢. A.D. 100) was written with this among its main objects—the 
setting of a norm for the correct spiritual interpretation of the 
Synoptics. So Clement of Alexandria in handing down “ the 
tradition of the Elders from the first ” says that ‘‘ John, last of all, 
having observed that she bodily things had been exhibited in the 
Gospels, exhorted by his friends and inspired by the Spirit, 
produced a spiritual Gospel ” (cf. Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 
vi. 14). That the Fourth Gospel had this purpose can hardly be 
denied, yet I have seen only one commentary on the Prologue 
which has thought it worth while to set forth in parallel columns 
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the verses of John and their heretical, pseudo-spiritual counter- 

in Gnostic writers, particularly Cerinthus whose views we 
know John held in abhorrence. One of the great dangers which 
faced the early Church was the attempt by heretics to pervert the 
meaning of the Gospel by clever use of “the letter” of the 
Gospels to support their own false doctrines and speculations. 
In such circumstances “ the letter ” stood in need of authoritative 
spiritual interpretation and this was finally embodied in the Fourth 
Gospel. It has been said of Swedenborg that “his mode of 
interpreting Scripture is totally at variance with every principle of 
sound philology and exegesis and necessarily tends to unsettle 
the mind and leave it a prey to the wildest whimsies that it is 
possible for the human imagination to create or entertain”. Yet 
we find that Swedenborg insists on the importance of the literal 
sense of Scripture: 


the literal sense of the Word protects from injury the pure truths within it: 


for the reader may interpret and explain it according to his apprehension without 
doing injury or violence to the spiritual sense. It does no harm that the sense 
of the letter is understood differently by different persons; but harm results when 
falsities are introduced which are contrary to divine truths; this is done only 
by those who have confirmed themselves in falsities (True Christian Religion, 
section 260). 


If then we are right in assuming that the prayer ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread ”’ is a prayer that we may be free from undue 
anxiety as to to-morrow’s food and from the materialistic sense 
of security of those who “ trust in riches ” (Mark x. 24) and so 
may be free to pursue “ our chief end”, what is the spiritual 
significance of Christ’s words “I am the bread of life”? The 
Synoptic Gospels supply the answer and this is developed in the 
Fourth Gospel. Both Matt. iv. 4 and Luke iv. 4 refer to Deut. 
viii. 3: “‘ man doth not live by bread only but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live ”’. 
Christ came that we might have life and have it more abundantly, 
and it is by receiving the Word of God that we receive that life. 
We may have too little or too much of literal bread (as the symbol 
of material well-being) but we never can have too much of the 
bread that cometh down from heaven and giveth life to the world. 

Evangelicals are those who emphasise that “ the preaching 
of the Word of God”’, that is “ preaching Christ and Him 
Crucified ”’, is the principal means of grace to the human soul. 


In what must surely rank as one of the best series of lectures on 
laprary of the 


UNION THE BOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York 
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preaching ever given, H. W. Beecher divided the Christian 
world into the Evangelical and the Hierarchical and these, he 


are sharply distinguished by various other things, but by nothing more . . . 
than by this that the Hierarchical body, in all its various forms, relies for its 
success upon the administration of ordinances and systems of worship; while 
the Evangelical body relies substantially for its success upon the living force of 
man upon man. Both hold to the indispensableness of divine power; but one 
believes that power to work chiefly through church ordinances, the other believes 
that it works through /iving men. Wherever you shall find the altar and the 
sacrifices; wherever you shall find robes, candles, and liturgies; wherever you 
shall find piled high instrumentalities of this kind, sermons shrink and sermonizers 
are fewer and fewer. Where the Church looks for power in external forms, 
preaching tends to decay. On the other hand, 
few and yet the Church has life, the pulpit thrives and waxes strong . . . 
matter. 


We are living in times when there is a marked tendency 
even within the Evangelical Churches to exalt the importance of 
the external conditions of worship at the expense of the ‘“‘ preach- 
ing of the Word”. The good intentions of those who are zealous 
promoters of the Ecumenical Movement among all the churches 
and of those who strongly advocate improvements in public 


worship and aids to devotion within particular churches need not 
be questioned. But the gulf between Evangelicalism and Roman- 
ism is complete and unbridgeable for on doctrinal matters there 
is a diametrical opposition. Any concessions made by the former 
will possibly be welcomed by the latter as “ steps in the right 
direction’, but will be interpreted as virtual confessions of 
weakness, as acknowledgment that there is doubt as to the 
fundamental principle and efficacy of Evangelicalism, among 
Evangelicals themselves. It is notable that the injunction for 
the coming time when people would not “endure sound doctrine”’ 
was “preach the word” (2 Tim iv. 2) Such an injunction, 
however, is sadly misunderstood if it be interpreted wholly as a 
call to proclaim vigorously the truths of credal orthodoxy. It is 
something much more than that: it is a call to believe strongly 
in the preaching of the word as the principal means of grace. 
But when as at present there is a serious problem to be solved as 
to how to obtain a hearing for the Gospel, the Church must be 
prepared after the example of Paul to be “ made all things to all 
men ” for the Gospel’s sake. This clearly is possible without any 
compromising on the fundamental principle of Evangelicalism. 
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The world’s spirit of denial can only be met by firm insistence’ 
on the truth and exclusive sufficiency of the evangelical principle. 
The natural man adopts two main attitudes to the Gospel of 
Christ—that of the scorner and that of the self-deceiver—and 
these effectively keep him from coming to the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Christ; he ignores and denies his need for “ new- 
ness of life’ or he desires some other way to its attainment. In 
the latter case he resembles the party of explorers who when 
without food fed themselves on a plant called the Nardoo Plant 
in Central America: the plant satisfies hunger but is totally 
destitute of all nutritional elements and so they perished of 
starvation while feeding daily upon it. Substitutes for the Bread 
of Life abound in the religious world but are spiritually perilous 
in the extreme and of their victims it may be said that ‘‘ God gave 
them their desire and sent leanness into their souls”. The 
Bread of Life is Christ—Christ in His words, in His life in the 
flesh and in His death in the flesh. “ God sent His only begotten 
Son into the world that we might /ive through Him.” To awaken 
the natural man to his need of this life is the Church’s first task 
and the Gospel’s first aim. To-day that task is very difficult but 
inescapable. ‘‘ Awake thou that sleepest and rise from the dead 
and Christ shall give thee light.” The greatest threat to the 
spiritual salvation of men is not attack on and threatened destruc- 
tion of the true Gospel (great and terrible as these may be) but 
the Church’s limited supply of the Bread of Life to sin-sick and 
spiritually starving humanity: any Church which is not missionary 
in outlook, and to the limit of its resources practically missionary, 
is already dead spiritually. Christ is the Life and the source 
and giver of life to men. He is the Life as to His words. “ Verily, 
verily I say unto you, the hour is coming and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God and they that hear 
shall live.” He is the Life as to His life in the flesh. He not only 
spoke as never man spoke but he lived as never man lived. When 
He said “* The bread which I give unto you is my flesh which I 
will give for the life of the world”, the reference was not to tran- 
substantiated elements in the Lord’s Supper. Any notion of 
eating flesh and drinking blood either literally or metaphorically 
would have been in the highest degree horrible to the Jewish 
mind; so that when He said “‘ Except ye eat My flesh and drink 
My blood ye have no life in you”’ we have to interpret these 
words as His hearers undoubtedly interpreted them, namely as a 
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familiar Rabbinic idiom for receiving a doctrine. Indeed it is 
significant that we still speak of.“ imbibing ”’ a doctrine, or of 
not finding some statement “ palatable ” or of not being able to 
“‘ swallow ” some report. The meaning, therefore, of the words 
quoted is that His “ humanity” (represented by “ flesh and 
blood ”’) is real and is a means of spiritual life to those who accept 
it as being real and not mere appearance. It has the same aim 
and purpose as His words have. 

The great merit of Trinitarian theology has been to emphasise 
this as against the defective and erroneous views of Docetism 
(which denies His humanity) and Unitarianism or Socinianism 
(which denies His deity). Docetism need not here concern us, 
but it is needful to comment on the Unitarian position which 
claims to be much more faithful to the reality of His humanity 
than the Trinitarian position. The strength of the Unitarian 
position has always seemed to me to be entirely negative in that, 
according to the popular misunderstanding of the Trinitarian 
position, a quasi-denial of His humanity seems to be involved. 
Jesus Himself worked no miracles but declared that “ the Father 
that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works” and He clearly 
testified that the miracles were accomplished in answer to prayer 
spoken or unspoken. The believer then finds not only His 
words to be “‘ spirit and life ” but also His humanity which is the 
expression of the Word in a human life. He was tempted in all 
points /ike as we are and the Church must emphasise this and 
avoid suggesting that He was tempted like as we are not tempted. 
His humanity is the proof of the perfect sufficiency of the grace 
of God to One having perfect faith in God. He was fu// of grace 
and truth. This, apart from His deity, is what differentiates His 
humanity from that of other men without in the least diminishing 
its reality. 

But, in the third place, it is clear that the N.T. ascribes spiri- 
tual life as coming to believers through His death in the flesh. 
Life is manifested and mediated to souls not only through His 
words and His ‘life and works’ but also through His death. For 
it was in His death that He submitted His human will most 
perfectly to the will of God: “ Not My will but Thine be done ”, 
He emphasises the voluntary character of that death: ‘No 
man taketh it from Me but I lay it down of Myse/f”. He was not 
constrained against His will to endure the Cross but had He so 
willed could have avoided it. “‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
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pray to My Father and He shall presently give Me more than 
twelve legions of angels? But how then shall the scripture be 
fulfilled that thus it must be?” (Matt. xxvi. 53f.). By being 
“‘ obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross’ He mani- 
fested the most perfect obedience to the will of God. 

Faith may be described as the making of a true response to 
the offer of life through and in Christ. The nature of what is 
called pistis in the N.T. has been exhaustively and admirably 
discussed in innumerable theological works but even to-day 
there is one fundamentally important consideration concerning 
it on which a cleavage of opinion exists. One eminent scholar 
has not hesitated to use the following words about it: “to say 
that God gives a man faith is a theological error and a philoso- 
phical contradiction in terms”. To this one might well reply 
that this depends on what is meant by faith. Christian faith 
does not mean faith in the commonly accepted sense of the term. 
It is not mental conviction as to the-truth of certain propositions; 
it is not assent; it is not an affection of the heart; it is not the 
exercise of the will to believe; it is not practical obedience to a 
code of conduct. It is all these but what differentiates it from all 
of these singly and in combination is something more—the fact 
that it is the gift of God. This is what contradicts the desire of 
the natural man in some way or another to assert that “‘ salvation 
is by his own works ”’; that salvation or spiritual regeneration is 
attainable by human volition, is subject to his own control so that 
basically he “‘ saves himself” by his own superior wisdom in 
availing himself of the means proposed for his acceptance. This 
salvation by works is, of course, the outstanding principle of 
Romanism and kindred systems of religion and to no little extent 
explains their popularity. But Evangelicalism has been leavened 
with the “ leaven of the Pharisees” and the doctrine that sal- 
vation is “ by grace through faith” has been perverted into an 
emphasis on the sufficiency of “‘ assent” and “ obedience” 
which no less than in the case of belief in the efficacy of ritual 
acts and priestly mediation, makes salvation to be a matter of 
“‘ works ”’—the work in this case being “ belief ”’. 

Evangelical faith is sui generis: something entirely different 
from scientific faith, economic faith, political faith or philosophic 
faith. It is a conviction supernaturally begotten by the Spirit of 
God. It is true, of course, that it results from the recognition 
of certain characteristics in Christ but it is not the spontaneous 
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result of an influence proceeding directly from these. When faith 
has been produced in a person by the grace of God it is true to 
say that it is a personal characteristic of that person, but it is a 
spiritual gift given by God and may be compared to those natural 
gifts which some have and which others have not as when we say 
that ‘‘ a poet is born, not made ”’. This is what the Apostle meant 
when he said “ All men have not faith ” (2 Thess. iii. 2). 

With regard to Mark xi. 22, the literal rendering of which is 
“ Have faith of God ”’, it is needful to remark that the 1611 
rendering ‘‘ Have faith in God ”’ is incorrect though it has been 
repeated by R.V. and by all modern translators. An attempt to 
explain this text as involving a familiar Hebrew idiom (as, e.g., 
“the mountains of God” meaning simply “ the great moun- 
tains’ in Ps. xxxvi. 6) is ingenious and at least gives better 
sense than the ordinary rendering, in that Jesus was exhorting 
His disciples to have “ great faith ’. But it is not convincing and 
it seems better to render the words “‘ Have faith of God”, 
meaning “‘ have faith which comes from God and which, there- 
fore, is His gift to men”. True faith being the gift of God is 
what is called in Rom. ii. 3 “ the faith of God ”’: that is the faith 
which has God for its object. But in reference to this one writer 
asks: 


May we not reverently think of God as having faith in His people, even as 
they have faith in Him? After all faith is a mutual affair; if an employee has faith, 
trust, confidence in his employer, as certainly must the employer have faith in 
his employee; the emotion [italics mine] is the same though it does not involve 
identical conduct. So as between man and God. Faith cannot have the same 
implications in the Creator as in the creature: ours is the faith of dependence, 
penitence, submission—His that of laying on us a solemn responsibility. The 
same idea comes out in 1 Cor. ix. 17, Gal. ii. 7, 1 Thess. ii. 4, 1 Tim. i. 22, 
Tit. i. 3. 


This passage coming as it does from a prominent evangelical 
writer is amazing and represents a complete travesty of the very 
meaning of “ faith”’ in this connection, which it actually calls 
an “‘ emotion ”! 

Meantime “the real humanity of Jesus” continues to be 
“a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence” to a considerable 
portion of the religious world and the result is that evangelicalism 
has for a long time been playing into the hands of Unitarianism 
on the one hand and Sacerdotalism on the other. In such cir- 
cumstances the protest of Karl Barth and his followers, however 
extreme, is decidedly advantageous. Evangelicalism involves the 
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belief that God wills to save all men by His grace and through 
faith. But if faith is the gift of God it is clearly possible for men 
to resist His grace and this fact is attested by the N.T. Scriptures. 
On the other hand the facts that faith is the gift of God and that 
it is never withheld from those who earnestly and sincerely seek 
that gift from Him are abundantly certified in these Scriptures. 
Peter’s “confession of faith’? was followed by our Lord’s 
assurance: “‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood 
hath zor revealed it unto thee but My Father which is in heaven ” 
(Matt. xvi. 17). Indeed it may be said that on the human side 
the efficient cause of personal salvation is just this acute sense of 
need for spiritual life accompanied with the earnest desire “ to 
know the Lord”. Granted the reality of repentance, the first 
step is to recognise and identify Jesus Christ as the Saviour, the 
Bread which cometh down from heaven and giveth life to the 
world. But faith is not man-made belief; still less is it like the 
belief of a poor man who cherishes the delusion that he is very 
rich: there is not and cannot be any such “ wishful thinking ” 
about it. It involves “ spiritual experience ”—the experience of 
receiving the gift of God which is eternal life. The Word and 
the Word alone is the source and giver of that life but, of course, 
the Word as it is operative in man has different stages corres- 
ponding to the growth of a plant’s seed in the earth: the seed is 
at first perfect in itself but it has to grow until it reaches maturity. 
“ First the blade, then the ear and after that the full corn in the 
ear.” ‘‘ The seed is the Word of God.” “ The field is the world.” 
The entirely divine activity in the conversion of men is emphasised 
in such texts asJas i. 18: “ Of His own will begat He us by the 
word of truth”. In preaching “ Christ and Him crucified ”— 
that is Christ in His words, in His life and in His death—evan- 
gelicals have always acknowledged the necessity of the accom- 
panying power of the Spirit of God to render the preaching 
effectual, and that no ritual acts of “ speaking with the tongues 
of men and of angels” can possibly dispense with that divine 
power and at the same time produce the spiritual result. When 
Paul speaks of “‘ the preaching of the Cross ” (1 Cor. i. 18), he 
means “‘ the Cross’s preaching ”’ as if the death of Christ had the 
power of utterance. The “ religious man ” may seek “‘ some other 
way ”’ to quieten conscience and evoke a feeling of conscious 
holiness and acceptance with God—but there is no other way 
but that of Christ if we are to have “life” and the faithful are 
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always free from that self-conscious piety and holiness which 
parades itself in much religious literature, and which is illustrated 
by the words of the Pharisee in the temple who stood praying 
thus with himself: “I thank Thee that I am not as other men 


” 


Man has been commanded to love God with his whole 
personality and to love his neighbour as himself. In order to 
keep these commandments truly and without separating one 
from the other—for they cover the entire range of man’s per- 
sonal and social life—man needs faith, faith which is the gift of 
God. All other so-called gospels fail at one or more points to 
meet the needs of man. He must have the Bread of Life. ‘‘ Lord, 
evermore give us this bread.” 

Tuomas MacKenziz Donn. 
Duthil, 
Inverness-shire. 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS: 
AN OLD MAN’S SPECULATIONS 


Tere are five writings in the New Testament which are attri- 
buted to John, the son of Zebedee: the three Epistles, the 
Revelation, and the Fourth Gospel. They are anonymous except 
one, the Revelation, which claims to be the work of John. 
Tradition ascribes them all to him. It is a fair question how far 
that can be accepted. There is this in its favour. There is a 
strong similarity in spirit: they are intensely personal. There is 
further a marked similarity of style between the Epistles and the 
Gospel, while the difference of style in the Revelation is due to 
what was evidently the deliberate intention of its writer to adopt 
that mode of composition. Still more all five writings are ob- 
viously the work of an old man, as the signs come home to an old 
man. The writer of this article is an old man, who has a great 
liking for the old Scottish saying, “‘ There’s aye some water 
whaur the stirkie’s drooned”’. Truth is often found at the bottom 
of a deep well. He is accordingly inclined to attach more weight 
to the tradition than to the speculations of critics, based ‘on 
ignorance, 1900 years after the events. 

To begin with the last point raised, the age of the author: 
when John first met Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus was about thirty 
years of age, and John was probably an enthusiastic young man 
of about twenty. If he lived to the end of the first Christian 
century, he would still be just ninety years of age, and therefore 
may easily have been the author of all five writings. These may 
have appeared in the following order—first the Epistles; then 
the Revelation; and then the Gospel. 

The three Epistles form a very interesting group, closely 
connected with each other. The main writing among them, of 
course, is the first Epistle. The second is an accompanying 
covering letter. The third is a private letter to see that the main 
letter reaches the community for whom it is intended. Is there 
not something startling and arresting in the very last sentence 
of the first Epistle, “little children, keep yourselves from idols’? 
He has never mentioned idols in the course of the letter. What 
is he talking about? Antichrists! Ah, he says, “ there are many 
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antichrists. He is Antichrist who denieth the Father and the 
Son.” So it is not idols of gold or silver, wood or stone, but the 
ideologies that took many forms professedly Christian, but es- 
sentially pagan, against the insidious effect of which his whole 
Epistle is written. 

But to whom was this letter sent and by whom? To judge 
from the second Epistle, it was from one church to another. The 
phrases, “elect lady”, “elect sister”, can best be explained in 
this way. But which churches were they? There is a possible 
suggestion in the third Epistle. It is addressed “ to the well-be- 
loved Gaius”. Gaius admittedly was a common name, but ap- 
parently among the relatively small Christian communities there 
was a well known and much respected hospitable man of that 
name at Corinth, and Corinth may well have been the Church to 
which the first Epistle was written. Wherever the writer of the 
first Epistle was, he knew the situation in the Church to which 
he was writing. He knew the risks that the letter, distasteful to 
- Diotrephes, a domineering character, might never reach the 
church, and he writes privately to Gaius to let him know what 
he has done, and asks him to see that it reaches its destination. 

As for himself, the writer speaks as one of a favoured group, 
whose experiences gave them a special right to speak. The open- 
ing verses of the letter ring the changes on what “ we ’’—he and 
these who had been with him—had seen, and heard, and handled 
of the Word of life. These were unforgettable experiences, 
which it was his privilege to make known, and to show 
the bearing of all they had seen and heard on God’s way of 
salvation for mankind. He speaks, too, as an old man, and with 
the authority and affection of an old man. Those to whom he 
_ writes are all his children, “ his little children”. There were 
fathers among them, and young men among them, but to him 
they were all just “ his little children”. The letter is from their 
trusted old friend. 

These three letters were probably written after John’s re- 
lease from Patmos. He had been banished by a local authority to 
this lonely island, because he was a Christian. From the first, 
Christians had been suspect even in the person of their Lord. 
Witness His death on the Cross. The form the persecution 
might take depended largely on the temper of the local authority. 
The magistrates at Philippi cast Paul and Silas into prison. At 
Corinth Gallio cared for none of these things. At Ephesus the 
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town clerk read the riot act, and dismissed the assembly. When 
it came to John’s turn, he was banished to Patmos. Had he 
lived in Pergamos, like Antipas, he might have been slain. But 
his exile was over. He was back from Patmos. And after he had 
written the three Epistles, he was impelled to put in writing 
something of what had been his spiritual experience on Patmos. 
He first recalled an arresting vision he had one Lord’s day with 
commissions to write to the seven churches of Asia; and that he 
had done. These occupy the first three chapters of the Revelation. 
But this was more than a set of messages to those seven con- 
gregations. ‘‘ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the spirit 
saith unto the Churches.” The numbers—seven, the symbolism, 
and the arresting presence of the Lord in the midst of the golden 
candlesticks, all make it plain that the message is for the whole 
church, and the seven messages deal with the more serious situ- 
ations which the Church anywhere has to face. 

When he had recorded that, he was led on to describe other 
visions which had come to him in Patmos. It is noteworthy how 
the scenery from this lonely island of the sea colours the form of 
the visions. You have the sun rising in all its glory in a cloudless 
heaven, shining on a crystal sea without a ripple, from its em- 
erald depths reflecting the glory of the sky. You have the sea 
lashed into fury by a tornado; water-spouts rising from its 
gloomy depths; strange creatures in strife amid its waters. And 
what is the meaning of all the visions with roar of trumpet blasts, 
thunders, voices, lightning and earthquake, war and victory? 
The true view, as one has said, is that it is a prophecy of the end 
of an age and the triumph of Christ. Men and women have 
ranged themselves on the side of Christ or against Him, and it is 
stated in terms that applied to the circumstances of the Church 
at the time in Asia Minor. The visions were messages of com- 
fort and encouragement to that persecuted community. As Dr. 
Charles says, ‘‘ gifted with an insight that the pessimist wholly 
lacks, the seer can recognise the full horror of the evils that are 
threatening to engulf the world, and yet he never yields to one 
despairing thought of the ultimate victory of God’s cause in 
earth”. 
Turn now to the Gospel. Here again is the work of an old 
man. As Browning has imagined it so arrestingly in his Death in 
the Desert, his Gospel is the testimony of the last survivor of the 
twelve apostles to Him in whom they had found the Saviour of 
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the World. There are things like these that betray the old man. 
When he heard from his friend Nicodemus of his interview with 
Jesus, he was struck with the half-bantering way in which he 
received the assurance of the need of a new birth: “‘ how cana 
man be born again when he is old? Can he enter the second time 
into his mother’s womb and be born?” “ When he is oxp?” 
Or the result of Christ’s answer to the accusers of the woman 
taken in adultery: “‘ they went out, one by one beginning at the 
otpest’. Old John understood that order, and remembered that 
so it happened. So other things crop up, that give the same 
impression. But perhaps some one objects, says the pericope on 
adultery is not by John, is an irrelevant interruption of the subject 
under discussion which is taken up again after the pericope. On 
the contrary, is it not just a very apt illustration of what the men 
sent to arrest Jesus say in explanation of why they returned empty- 
handed ? “‘ Never man spake like this man.” What marvellous 
power in the few words with which he disposed of the accusers! 

Of what does John’s Gospel consist? It is a series of events 
and sayings which he specially remembered as having led him to 
recognise in Jesus, what John the Baptist said of him, “‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the World”. 
‘“* We have found the Messiah ’’’, ‘‘the Son of God”. There is 
no attempt at chronological order in this gospel. It is like the 
talk of an old man at a Highland ceilidh. Here is how Colin 
MacDonald describes him in Croft and Ceilidh: ‘‘ Ask Donull 
[an old seanachaidh] where was the clachan . . . and in what year 
Rory Drover was robbed, or Mac Eachin was murdered, I 
cannot tell you; for Donull had a lordly disregard for such 
finicky exactitude; he was concerned only with incidents and 
human characteristics and motives”. That is John’s attitude in 
-his Gospei. It was as events or sayings recurred to his memory, 
without regard to when they occurred, by which he himself had 
been led to believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God; 
and he wrote them down, so that those who read might believe, 
and believing might have life through His name. 

He begins by sweeping aside what he felt was the pernicious 
influence of Greek philosophising on Christian truth, says all he 
has to say about the Word in the first fourteen verses where he 
finishes with the significant fact that the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among men, and men saw His Glory, as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth; after that he 
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never mentions the Word again. His whole interest is in Jesus 
Christ, the Word made flesh. Of course he can never forget that 
first evening which, along with Andrew, he spent with Jesus. 
Then he remembers what a man who later became his intimate 
friend, Nicodemus, told him of his interview with Jesus. Then 
he remembers an event which he does not attempt to date, the 
cleansing of the temple; the time did not matter. In the main 
his memory is of personal interviews as of Jesus and the Samaritan 
woman, Jesus and the blind beggar, Jesus and the washing of 
Peter’s feet, Jesus and Pontius Pilate, Jesus and the Bethany family. 
And these are all given in terms that suggest he was himself 
present at them. In connection with the Bethany family there 
is one of those curious statements which illustrate old John’s 
indifference to dates. In the beginning of the eleventh chapter, 
when he mentions Mary, he proceeds to explain that she is the 
Mary who anointed the feet of Jesus, and it is not till the be- 
ginning of the next chapter that he tells about the anointing. 

It is remarkable how intimate one becomes with John, when 
his gospel is read just as a collection of the old man’s reminiscences 
of his intimacies with Jesus. How close to us it brings the Lord 
Himself. It makes Him even more human, and at the same 
time more graciously and gloriously divine—“ full of grace and 
truth ”. 

Rosert J. Drummonp. 

Edinburgh. 


Eprroria, Foornote 


We cannot refrain from quoting and echoing a tribute in The British Weekly 
of June 2, 1949: “ Congratulations to Dr. Robert J. Drummond, who was 91 
yesterday, and whose vigour and vision might well be envied by many of 
half his age.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JOHN HUs? 


We must say at the outset that there are three unfortunate factors which might, 
with the undiscriminating or busy, stand in the way of a just appreciation of the 
real value of this book. They are the rather cheap-looking ‘ormat and paper 
(though it is well illustrated); the poor translation, which, although it avoids any 
glaring solecisms, yet reads like a poor translation ; and lastly, the lack of any references, 
or bibliography in this exceedingly well-documented study—though this, indeed, 
since it was occasioned by the loss of all the authors’ notes in their escape into exile 
before the war, should be regarded, not as an academic weakness, but as an honour- 
able scar. 

If we do not allow ourselves to be discouraged by these accidents, but penetrate 
through them to the substance of the book, we shall find that it is an outstanding 
biography. Outstanding, above all, in two respects: character study; and serious 
interpretation of men and movements. And it is these two qualities which, granted 
accuracy of the facts, raise a book above a mere narration of happenings and dates 
into a meaningful work, which is able to present its subject as a figure of universal 
importance; that is to say, as a man whose significance did not die with him, but 
has a meaning for succeeding generations. Such a biography is Warrior of God. 

Take first the character study. The various protagonists are drawn with vivid- 
ness and clarity, and a sound and sympathetic _Psychological insight. This full- 
length portrait of Jerome of Prague, for example: “ For with Jerome, the intellectual 
par excellence took up his stand at Hus’s side. Jerome was no mediaeval figure; 
he was no longer at peace within himself. He was akin to the first humanists, on 
whom he made the impression of a philosopher of classical times. His restless modern 
spirit drove him incessantly through the world, from Oxford to Palestine, from 
Paris to Lithuania, from Cologne to Hungary: it drove him, as the great discoverers 
decades later were driven, to seek a comprehensive vision of the world. Modern 
times were in his blood although his journeys were purely intellectual and not 
scientific. On his journeys, which were exceptionally extensive for the age, he shone 
everywhere by reason of his outstanding intellect, his fiery eloquence and his wide 
knowledge. . 

“ He had also the urge to put his stamp upon the world, to spread his views 
and gather disciples around him. Wherever he went, rebellion flared up . He 
- did not work from one small point in ever widening circles like Wyclif, Hus and all 
the teachers of the Middle Ages; he sought the international community which 
later developed among the humanists. 

“ He rather than Hus could be described as a fanatic, but the term hardly fits 
even him. For his character was not equal to his intellect. As long as he was in 
the midst of a fight, he waged it fanatically and with gusto. He knew no bounds 
and rejected no weapon, from an appeal to the lowest instincts of the people to 
scorn and mockery so lashing that his own followers must have been bewildered. 
Thus he himself provoked counter-measures from his enemies, but when he was 
in danger he showed an utter lack of endurance and character. He recanted what 
he had just proclaimed, he promised whatever was demanded of him, only to regain 
his liberty. Hardly had he succeeded than he mocked at those who had believed 
him and proclaimed once more what he had just abjured. 

1 Warrior of God. The Life and Death of Yohn Hus. By Paul Roubiczek and Joseph 
Kalmer. (Ni & Watson, 1949. vii, 269 pp. Price 155.) 
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“ These instabilities did not touch the inner kernel of his being. He was faithful 
to his convictions in spite of all recantations, but his loyalty was purely intellectual, 
shackled by no conventions and no moral standards, and conditioned by expediency 
and effect. The noble kernel of his being he revealed directly to his friends” 

87-90). 
at character, John Hus himself, not only stands in the centre but also 
towers above all the other figures. The obscure peasant’s son; the unknown student 
at the University of Prague; the rise to recognition and fame as Rector of the 
University and as preacher at the Bethlehem Chapel; the Bohemian nationalist 
who, however, at last realises that nationalism and the Gospel must not be confused; 
the translator of the Bible; the disputer at the Council of Constance; the martyr. 
This is the framework of his life, and within it the authors show the inner growth 
of the man through hesitancies and uncertainties to his final sure position which 
consists in an appeal to Christ. John Hus is not a hero, but a prophet; and he only 
arrives at the place where his life becomes a prophetic sign through more anxiety, 
fear and tribulation. 

Turn now to the interpretation of these men and their activities. Jerome is 
the humanist, the man of the Renaissance, bearing in himself a conflict of freedoms. 
The freedom of humanism conflicts with the freedom of Christianity. Jerome 
is a parable of the course of Western history since the Renascence: “There was 
apparent in Jerome the danger threatening the man who no longer found his stability 
in religion . . . He was great only in the shadow of Hus, and at his side. As 
soon as he was left alone he was betrayed into that instability to which the whole 
world would be exposed once it had lost its mainstay in Christianity” (p. go). 
And, more clearly: “ Jerome failed as soon as he was cut off from Hus. For freedom 
must not be understood as a liberation from Christianity ; today, as then, the world 
would sink into chaos if freedom were robbed of its mainstay of religion ” (p. 264). 

For Hus, however, freedom could be won only by suffering. We have said 
that he towered above the other figures. But he does so, not so much by his greatness 
as by his lowliness. He is raised above them, because he rightly culentnte he himself 
as a candidate for martyrdom, and after struggling inwardly against suffering, 
finally embraces it in its fulness. He is the one who acts not politically but morally, 
in obedience to the Word of God. To act politically is to regard suffering (among 
other things) as a possible deterrent. To act in obedience to God’s Word is to dis- 
regard consequences and regard only God’s Word. 

It would be impertinence to thank Mr. Roubiczek and Mr. Kalmer for im- 


" pressing this upon us. Can we doubt that it is true that our churches still regard it 


as doubtful as to “ whether it is right, heedless of external success, to preserve 
purity and steadfastness, or whether the end justifies the means’? Hus is the warrior 
of God because he sees that it is better to obey God than men. 


T. H. L. Parxer. 
Brothertoft, Lincs. 


FROM MOSES TO PAUL! 


Tuis is a noteworthy book. It is noteworthy because of the intimate knowledge 
that its author displays of Jewish literature ranging from the Old Testament writings 
down to late Rabbinical writings. It is noteworthy also for the emotional interest 
that he has in modern Jews, with whose intellectual difficulties in their evaluation 
of Christianity he has considerable sympathy. This attitude may explain the anti- 
pathy he manifests to the influence that Greek modes of thought had in the develop- 
ment of Christian theology. For he asserts, and the assertion is repeated ad nauseam 
throughout the book, that the Alexandrian Fathers of the Church led the Church 


1 From Moses to Paul. By G. A. F. Knight, (Lutterworth Press, 1949. 194 pp. Price 15s.) 
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on a mistaken road when they interpreted the Christian realities in terms of Greek 
thought. “ At whatever point in history the Church has sought the aid of Greece 
to explain herself, she has blurred her real message, and has sailed through the nations 
of the world under false colours.” 

On the other hand after a.p. 70 the Jews in their defence of their religion made 
an equally fatal mistake. They discarded that element in their religion which 
“ would have turned it from being a merely national to becoming a world religion ”. 
“ Judaism as we see it today is the result of a hardening, a fixation, of the negative 
reaction to the Christian emphasis of one essential element within it, viz., the doctrine 
of the Person of God.” 

In the face of these two facts our author calls upon the Christian Church “ to 
think in those thought forms which the first Christians used before the Church 
was influenced by Greece”. And Judaism must similarly learn over again the 
Judaism of the first century—“ a Judaism which was able to hold the Person of 
Christ within its system, and feel thereby not an incongruity of ideas, but a fulfilment 
of its very raison d’étre.” The book seeks to discover and expound this Hebraic 
mode of thought from its inception to its fulfilment in Jesus Christ. 

The Jewish religion is an anthropomorphic religion. That man was made in 
the image of God is a fundamental Jewish belief. Man can therefore by looking 
into the processes of his own self-consciousness discover what the personality of 
God is like. Man is a unity, being made up of spirit (rwach) and flesh (4dsar). 
Spirit is the Divine element, having been breathed into his flesh at his creation, 
and these two, indissolubly united, form his whole life, his personality (sephesh). 
Similarly God is wholly spirit (rack), but there must be something in His being 
corresponding to flesh (4asdr). For God’s “ spirit” is not conceivable unless it is 
united with a spiritual “ flesh”, with spiritual arms, eyes, ears, etc., just like the 
physical members of a man. And “just as a man’s sephesh”’ is his whole being, in- 
clusive of ruach and dasdr, 30 God is also mephesh inclusive of ruach and ddsdr, in a 
manner parallel to the experience man knows as a conscious being. ‘The spiritual 
flesh in God is identified with His “ glory ” (4a46d4). In Exod. xxxiii. 18 Moses 
asks God to show him His glory. “ God replies that the ddsdr part of His mephesh 
is not for mortal eyes.” “ Thou canst not see My face: for there shall no man see 
Me and live.” 

But the greatest peculiarity of Hebrew thought is that both man’s nephesh 
and God’s nephesh have the power of extending themselves beyond the self. Thus 
a messenger becomes the extension of the personality of his master (cf. Gen. xliv. 8 f.). 
This same “ extension” is performed through a man’s own word of mouth. A 
father’s blessing actually shaped the future. The act of blessing another means to 
communicate to the other the strength of soul necessary to fulfil the content of the 
blessing. Even a physical object may be the vehicle whereby the extension of the 
‘personality of the owner may be transferred to the man who is to receive it (cf. 
Elisha’s staff in 2 Kings iv. 29). 

The reference to the application of this principle to the divine mephesh is most 
interesting and essential to the author’s purpose. Thus the angel (ma/’ach) of God 
is indistinguishable from God Himself. Many instances are cited. In Chap. iv. the 
expression “ word of God” is commented on. The word of God, “ instinct with 
Divine will, affects by its own inherent power the thing which it indicates” (cf. 
Isa. lv. 1of.). Chap. vi. discusses the evidence of the Tabernacle. ‘The presence 
of God in their midst was a root conception in the Hebrew mind, and came to be 
localised as a dwelling of God in the Tabernacle and later in the Temple. But it 
was the “ glory of God” in the form of a man, with a man’s properties that dwelt 
there, a projection of the sephesk of God whose habitation was in heaven. Later 
in the Rabbinical writings all these concepts of the extension of God’s personality 
were summed up in the term SAechinah (light), a term which may be taken as 
covering the special presence of God illuminating the whole world. 
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The rest of the book is concerned with the application of these fundamental 
religious conceptions of the Hebrew mind to the interpretation of several of the 
New Testament Books, of the New Testament titles associated with Jesus, and of 
the conception of the Kingdom of God. It is claimed that in the prologue to John’s 
Gospel we are in the same mental atmosphere as in the Old Testament. He suggests 
a parallel to John i. 14 in these words: “ And the Méimra de jeja (Word of Jahveh) 
was made ddsdr and tabernacled among us as Shechinah (Divine effulgence).” 


._ The Rabbis likened the presence of the Shechinak to the waters of the sea entering 


the cave and filling it. This helps us to understand how the Méimra de jeja could 
become ddsdr, and we would have no need to have recourse to the conception of an 
intermediary or hypostasis between man and God. How simple it would be to 
accept the suggestion that Christ believed himself to be the fulfilment of the 
Tabernacling concept! Christ is Light, Christ is Life—again we are in the Old 
Testament atmosphere. Christ came to invite the ruach-cum-dasar which is the 
individual human sephesh to share in the life of God, for God, who is pure ruach, is 
also a ephesh in the fullest sense of the term. 

These illustrations show the method of the author’s interpretation of the New 
Testament witness to Christ in terms of Old Testament conceptions, and we need 
not follow him further except to say that many of his interpretations are suggestive 
and illuminating and well worth study. But one cannot rise from a perusal of this 
book without feeling that the immanence of God is emphasised at the expense of 
His transcendence. There is no room left for “ unexplained remainders ”’ in God, 
and the whole thought of God is over-simplified. Man had sadly marred the image 
of God within him. There is much evil in man’s nature. If we are to learn the 
Divine nature from a study of our own nature, how can we avoid attributing the 
sinful nature of man to God ? Our author avoids this difficulty by the assertion that 
“the Hebrew mind kept separate in its thinking the ethical and the psychological 
es ee ”. But as a matter of fact, 

ile Jesus Christ did fulfil the highest aspirations of the Jewish people, He also 
negated those lower conceptions of God and of human conduct with which they had 
entangled themselves. It is a mistake to think that Jesus did not bring anything with 
Him but that which stemmed from the root of Judaism. Christianity acknowledges 
no such limitation in the Person of Christ. “ Of His fulness have all we received and 
grace for grace. For the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” Grace in the Christian sense is a purely Christian conception. An able 
is really needed is not so much to “ rejudaise ” Christianity as to christianise Judaism, 
which indeed in part our author has unwittingly done. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


James Maruers. 


NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS+ 


Tuis monograph contains the Tyndale New Testament Lecture for 1948. 

The first proposition which Dr. Coggan lays down is that amy discussion of the 
subject must begin by taking seriously the first of the Ten Commandments. “'To 
invert the order of the ten commandments is to invite disaster. Only when men 
worship and serve God can they be right with their fellows ” (p. 4). 

The second proposition which Dr. Coggan lays down is that amy discussion of 
the subject must take seriously the New Testament concept of faith. The Holy 
Spirit must regenerate the soul, 
sncipaly The London College of Divinity Rev. F. D. Coggan, M.A., D.D., 
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soul can live the good life. “ Faith”, says Thomas Chalmers, “ is the starting 
point of obedience”, “ not more the harbinger of peace in a sinner’s heart than 
it is the sure and unfailing germ of his progressive holiness.” “ That last phrase ”, 

says Dr. Coggan, “is noteworthy. In the light of it, Chalmers can write: ‘To 
work legally is to work for life, to work evangelically is to work from life’”’ (p. 5). 
“ It follows, then,” Dr. Coggan says also, “ that to go to one who is not a man of 
faith, to a man in whom the powers of the Age to Come are not operative, and 
to say to him, ‘ Do your best to live by the Sermon on the Mount’, is to mock 
him in his dire need. It is to shout out good advice, instead of to throw out a rope, 
to a man who is drowning. . . « The Sermon on the Mount can do for the modern 
only what the ancient law did for Saul of Tarsus, make him conscious of his sinner- 
ship and of his unholiness. If it makes him cry out in agony, ‘Oh wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me? ’ it will have fulfilled its function and made way for 
the operation of grace ”’ (p. 7). 

Dr. Coggan’s third proposition is that any discussion of the subject must take 
seriously the New Testament doctrine of love. The Love of God in Christ begets 
love in the human heart, love to God and love to men who may be very unlovely. 
“ Loving on the Christian plane and liking on the human may be two different 
things. In this connection, we may note the standards which Paul sets for his 
readers in Asia Minor. They are indicated by the repetition of ‘ Even as God’ 
(Eph. iv. 32) and ‘ even as the Christ’ (Eph. v. 2, 25). How is a man to forgive? 
Even as God in Christ forgave. How is he to walk in love? Even as Christ loved 
us and handed Himself over for us sacrificially. How is he to love his wife? Even 
as Christ loved the Church and handed Himself over on her behalf” (pp. 8f.). 

Against these three propositions as a background Dr. Coggan studies the ethical 
teaching of the New Testament. He shows how extensive and how searching that 
teaching is. In the Gospels, “Q” shows “ the stubborn insistence of the early 
Church on the primacy of ethics” (p. 12). Dr. Coggan points out that recent 
writers, like Dean Selwyn, in his Commentary on First Peter, lay stress on the 
primitive ethical codes which they think are discernible behind our early Christian 
documents. In Paul’s Epistles duty and doctrine are ever linked together, the duty 
finding its inspiration in the doctrine. Further, the good life is the inevitable result 
of the new life in Christ. Dr. Coggan emphasises that fact in connection with 
Paul’s words in Gal. v. 22 about the “ fruit of the Spirit” (not “ fruits,” as Dr. 
Coggan points out), “the use of the singular pointing to the unity of character 
which the Spirit creates... . The parallel phrase which occurs in the best readings 
in Eph. v. g—' the fruit of the /ight’—is again ‘ spontaneous’ in emphasis, and 
speaks to us of the luscious fruit which a tree in a natural, healthy, light position 

may be expected to produce ” (pp. 9f.). 

Dr. Coggan makes some interesting and suggestive comments on the list of 
virtues in 2 Peter i. 3-7, and on several other New Testament passages. Altogether, 
he has given us in his Lecture a most helpful treatment of a subject which is of 


vital importance. 
ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS! 


Tue author of this book is evidently a native of Scotland; he says that his family 
name identifies him with “a gang of ruffians who lived recklessly and lawlessly 
in the wild Hebrides of Scotland a thousand years ago”’. 

1 Devotional Studie (Wa, B Macaulay, Pastor of the 
Wheaton Bible Charch, Wheaton, Tlinots Po blishing Co., Grard 
Rapids, Michigan. 1948. 290 pp. Price Price $3). 
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The title of the book indicates clearly enough its character, and yet, at the same 
time, the word “ studies” is no misnomer, because the author has put a good deal 
of hard work into a very earnest endeavour to arrive at the exact meaning of the 
Greek text. He frequently reveals not a little exegetical insight, as, for example, 
when, in dealing with Heb. xii. 1, 2, he discerns quite clearly that Jesus is there 
represented as the supreme example of faith, and that the “ witnesses’ are “ not 
spectators, looking on, but ‘ martyrs’, confessors giving testimony”. The studies 
are not, to any marked degree, profound, they sometimes skip rather lightly over 
passages about which more might have been said, but they are often illuminating, 
and they always strive to keep closely to the author’s meaning and to apply his 
message to modern life. 

There are many apt quotations from such diverse writers as Dr. James Denney, 
C. H. Spurgeon and William Guthrie, the Covenanter. ‘The author also frequently 
explores the realm of general literature, laying under tribute such writers as R. L. 
Stevenson, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Robert Burns. 

Phrases which are, perhaps, Americanisms sometimes sound rather strangely 
in our ears, as, for example, when Dr. Macaulay writes about “ The tie-up between 
the priesthood and the law ”, or when he says that the writer of Hebrews, at one 
point (x. 39), “ climaxes his encouragements with a great confidence ”’, or when he 
refers to Abraham as spending “‘ a stop-over of some years in Haran”. We notice 
a misprint on p. 64, “ John Barridge ” for “ John Bertidge ”. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. : 


SO FIGHT 


Some years ago Dr. Menzies published a volume of sermons entitled Te Magnet 
of the Heart. \t attracted wide attention, and the many readers who liked the 
sermons given in it will welcome this little volume of “ studies in the Christian 
Life”, as Dr. Menzies describes its contents. He has now retired from the active 
ministry, and he has made good use of the greater leisure which he now enjoys 
in preparing these addresses for publication. 

They contain many good things, and they are quite evidently the work of a 

who knows what he wants to say and who says it with refreshing vigour, 

often very bluntly, and frequently with a stinging pungency which some types of 

ing most deplorably lack. Specially good are the addresses on “ Spiritual 

ide” (Luke xviii. 11), on “ Drift” (Heb. ii. 1), on “The Quisling Spirit” (Matt. 
x. 36) and on “ Procrastination ” (Acts xxiv. 25). 

From the address on “ Spiritual Pride ’” we take these words: “ The modern 
publican no longer gazes on the ground and beats his breast and cries for mercy; 
he slaps his hands on his thighs, congratulates himself on his freedom from stuffy 
conventions, looks God and the whole world defiantly in the face, and stands in 
awe of neither. He spends his Sundays disembowelling golf courses, or careering 
madly in motor cars, disturbing the peace of the country-side: but this is merely to 
prove that he has the courage of his convictions, and that he is superior to the 
tyranny of social and religious taboos. He never darkens a church door, but he is 
just as good as those who do, by which he means that he is a great deal better.” 
One feels that Dr. Menzies must have “ enjoyed himself” when uttering these 
words. 

In more serious vein, Dr. Menzies says this, in the final paragraph of his address 
on “ Procrastination ”: “ On one occasion Dr. John R. Mott was holding a special 

1 So Fight I. By Robert Menzies, D.D. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, 
Carter Lane, E.C.4. 1949. 134 pp. Price 6s.) 
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for students at Edinburgh University. He presented the students with the 
profoundly impressed by what he heard that he went to interview Dr. Mott at the 
close. Dr. Mott spoke to him at some length, and as the student was leaving, he 
said, ‘ Well, Dr. Mott, I will certainly think seriously about what you have said.’ 
Mott, with his great knowledge of men, instantly spotted his weakness. Quick as 
lightning, the words flashed back: ‘ Young man, you had better think to a conclusion, 
and quickly.’ And so should we. Choose Christ not to-morrow, nor the day 
after, but now. ‘ For now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’” 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


THE PROTESTANT DILEMMA? 


Tuis is “ An Analysis of the Current Impasse in Theology” by the Professor of 
the Philosophy of Religion, Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California. 

Dr. Henry, the author, insists that “ contemporary man discerns that super- 
naturalistic ideals cannot be wedded to naturalistic dogmas”. Hence modern 
compromises of the historic Christian convictions are not adequate to nurture the 
ideals drawn from Biblical sources. On this account, questions of Revelation, of 
Sin, and of Christology, are of surpassing importance at the moment. The book 
is devoted to an acute examination of thé views of present day theologians on these 
subjects. 

Dr. Henry declares we are witnessing to-day “ an unprecedentedly swift and 
far-reaching reversal of ideology”. Belief in the inevitability of evolutionary pro- 
gress is gone. So is belief in the essential goodness of Man. The old Liberalism has 
failed and Dr. Henry examines some possible alternatives. 

He finds that Heisenberg’s principle of “ indeterminacy ” is significant, and 
insists that this has brought once again to the horizon of visible alternatives the 
Christian view, the main features of which (such as the supernatural Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ) were automatically dismissed at the turn of the century as having only 
a mythological interest. 

The breakdown of the Empiricisms is indicated by the appearance of various 
baa of philosophical metaphysics—witness Wieman, Whitehead, Husserl, and 


eidegger. 

The great work of the Neo-Supernaturalists such as Kirkegaard, Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner, and Reinhold Niebuhr, is gratefully recognised because they called 
the modern world to realise that there is a supernatural realm which centres in a 

- personal, holy God, who discloses Himself and demands moral and spiritual decision. 

Dr. Henry, however, in a brilliant examination of their teachings shows that 
their own position is seriously undermined by their continued adherence to Ration- 
alism and the findings of a destructive Biblical criticism. 

The appraisement of Emil Brunner’s work is typical. It is both fair and able, 
and is remarkably successful in showing up the flaws in Brunner’s onslaught on the 
traditional evangelical view of Biblical Inspiration which Dr. Henry calls “ verbal”, 
but which is better left without any label. 

Similarly, Dr. Henry recognises the notable work of the Neo-Supernaturalist 
in expounding Man’s Essential Sinfulness as against the empty Liberal optimism 
previously prevailing. He deals particularly with Reinhold Niebuhr’s views on Sin. 
‘These he submits to a searching analysis and finds that Niebuhr’s premises are not 
sufficient to sustain the view which he propounds as against Liberalism. 

1 The Protestant Dilemma. By Carl F. H. Henry. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1948. 248 pp. Price $3.) os 
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The chapter on “The Mid-Twentieth Century View of Christ ” shows how 
religious Modernism both depreciated and exalted Christ; and how the supposed 
portraits of the “ Historical Christ” led to endless contradictions. Dr. Henry 
rejoices in the rise of a new Christological literature which takes higher super- 
natural ground, and he pays tribute to some recent works. 

One cannot but be impressed with the author’s remarkably deep knowledge 
of current philosophical and theological writings not only in the United States 
but in Great Britain and on the continent. His keen insight and his appreciation 
of the various trends represented, immediately attract the attention. 

With the ease of a master he quotes from a host of outstanding writers both 
of the present time, and the recent past. He demolishes many of the current as- 
sumptions and pleads for a more whole-hearted and logical acceptance of the Bible 
records 


No minister or student should be without this excellent work if he wishes to 
understand contemporary trends. The author will be heard of again in this im- 
portant field. 

One would venture to suggest that when he criticises “ Higher Criticism ” he 
confine his strictures to the destructive varieties, and those varieties which put 
subjective imaginings for objective facts. 


Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


A. M. Renwick. 


THE PROBLEM OF JONAH?! 


Tue Book of Jonah has long been a battleground, but even the schools that are 
most agree about the high importance of the lesson which they find in its 

. Professor Aalders makes his own contribution to that learned debate on 
Jonah in this publication, which was the Tyndale Old Testament Lecture for 
1948. The monograph is a marvel of compression, giving a surprising amount of 
solid material in a lucid, persuasive style. The discussion includes up-to-date 
information on the problem selected, gives a fine example of the scientific method 
in things Biblical, and should be of the utmost value to those who wish to keep 
abreast of Conservative opinion and especially for such as have to teach the Bible. 
Reference to authorities is abundant, and will facilitate further investigation of this 
and allied topics. 

Dr. Aalders takes the problem of Jonah to be, not the element of miracle, 
obvious though it is, but the species of literary form adopted by the writer. Is the 
narrative historical or fictional in character? The latter is the prevailing view, but 
its inadequacy impels our author to reject it in favour of the former. 

At the outset, the reader is invited to consider the supernatural factor in the 
Book—such as the material miracle of the “ great fish” and the moral miracle of 
the Ninevites’ repentance—in the light of modern research in natural history and 
archaeology. The writer’s strength is given to the central question: Is the narrative 
of Jonah fictional, a tale framed to point a moral? The two varieties of didactic story 
most favoured by Liberal scholars are the parable and the allegory. A rigid examina- 
tion is instituted into Old Testament parables and allegories, and the finding is that 
their well-defined characteristics are not found in the Jonah narrative. Likewise 
the prayer of chapter ii., and the fitting of the Prophet of 2 Kings xiv. 25 for his 
assumed réle in the Book, tell strongly against the fictional hypothesis. 

1 The Problem of the Book of Yonah. By G. Ch. Aalders, D.Theol. (The Tyndale 
Press. 1948. 30 pp. Price 2s.) 
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The only alternative, the historicity of the composition, is a satisfactory key 
to the problems that arise in the Book, coincides with Jewish thought by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and alone does justice to the teaching of our Lord in 
Matt. xii. 38-41. 

The centrality of the problem attacked by the author and the strength of all 
the joints of his argument may be matter for hesitation. A fuller treatment might 
well clear up those and other doubts, and it is hoped that the veteran Dutch scholar 
will yet give the world an expanded study of the problem so interestingly handled 
in the present essay. 

The format of the publication is pleasing and but few typographical blemishes 
are evident. A curious slip occurs on page 20, where the Hebrew for the request 
of the prophet to die is stated not to be the same in the case of Jonah (iv. 8) as in 
that of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 4). 


Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


P. W. Mutter. 


THE ETERNAL PURPOSE? 


Tue reviewer is both intrigued and irritated by this excellent devotional lectionary. 
I like it because it is “ wholly Biblical”. The selections are adequate, well and 
thoughtfully founded upon Scripture fundamentals. But I regret the separation 
of text from references. Economy of space? What a pity! It is human sof to look 
up references. And why not R.V.? Quotable without permission, I believe? And 
much more accurate than A.V., accuracy alone befitting divine truth which is also 
saving. The section-captions on each page—are a little irritating? I shall refuse 
to acknowledge their existence: but shall read the text, so well selected by a Master 
of Holy Scripture. But sot the Adoration, Lection, Prayer, Blessing, Meditation 
so called. Let the printed word speak without “ plastered pagination”. Readers, 
write in your references as you read daily: psychologically boring, but quite good 
training! But ignore these captions in the heavy type. And my the strange abbre- 
viations for the documents in Scripture? Seeing “ Jon.” I said, “ Jonah”. But Jonah 
is still completely in the whale’s belly! Jon. = John! Why not the familiar way? 
Why not the orthodox text references? However! 

The lectionary is good: its “ Biblicism ” is a sheer delight. Dear Reader, buy 
the book, forget the captions, enter the Scripture references on your daily page— 
neatly! Blessing will increase at compound interest. Dear Reader, buy the book, 
_edit out the heavy type captions, insert the references in sorma/ style—and soon 
you will be reading the Holy Book solidly instead of purely in snippets, and blessing 
the name of Tait Patterson. 

G. T. Txomson. 


New College, Edinburgh. 


1 The Eternal Purpose. By D. Tait Patterson. (Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd., 6 South- 
ampton Row, London, 1948.'381 pp. Prig 155.) 
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A NEW COMMENTARY ON MARK? 


Tue new series of “Torch Bible Commentaries”, which the Student Christian 
Movement Press is publishing under the general editorship of Dr. John Marsh, 
Canon Richardson and the Rev. R. Gregor Smith, is designed, on the basis of 
accurate scholarship, to assist the reader towards an understanding of the essential 
religious message of each book of the Bible. The series has made an auspicious 
beginning with the volume on Saint Mark by Professor A. M. Hunter of Aberdeen. 
Dr. Hunter has written a brief but adequate “ Introduction”, and the comments 
on the text are lit up by frequent flashes of insight and vivid suggestion; there are 
also two short Essays on the Son of Man and the Resurrection. And what a relief 
it is to find a scholar whose interpretations of the Gospel are not vitiated by the 
obsession of Gemeindetheologie| For what the New Testament reveals is emphatically 
not a community creating a supernatural tradition, the Church producing the faith 
it lived by. The truth is the exact reverse: the supernatural facts created the com- 
munity, and did it with such irresistible momentum that to this day the gates of 
hell have not prevailed against it. It is because Dr. Hunter’s book will help readers 
tee the evanglc nara in ite and that it deserves and 
will receive a warm and eager welcome. 
J. S. Srewarr. 


New College, Edinburgh. 


A GLOSSARY OF LATER LATIN? 


Tuts work has come from the Clarendon Press a few weeks after the death of its 
author. To welcome a work by Professor Souter would be for the reviewer in any 
case a task of grateful pietas, for there are few men in academic life to whom he 
owes so great a debt; but the thought that this is the last work that can be expected 
from his indefatigable pen brings other feelings as well.® 

The G/ossary before us contains the quintessence of more than fifty years’ re- 
search in Latin lexicography. It is a matter for worldwide astonishment that 
British classical scholarship, which could produce so excellent a Greek lexicon as 
Liddell and Scott’s, should have remained content for so long with such a poor piece 
of workmanship as Lewis and Short’s Latin dictionary, which contains, as Souter 
used to assure us, an average of sixty errors to the page. The Clarendon Press has 
for the last fifteen years been doing its best to remove this reproach, and when the 
Oxford Latin Dictionary appears it will immediately supersede Lewis and Short. 
But the Oxford Latin Dictionary is to be limited to classical Latin. It is therefore 
something to be very thankful for that Souter was able to complete this companion 
volume, which deals with the post-classical period, and which will be an indis- 
pensable handbook for the student of Latin literature from a.p. 180 to 600, in 
particular for the student of the Latin Fathers. For here he will find thousands of 


Pio may According to St. Mark. By A. M. Hunter. (S.C.M. 1949. 153 pp- 
*4 Glossary of Later Latin to A.D. 600, Compiled by Alexander Souter, sometime 
us Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. (Oxford: Clarendon 
1949. Price 425.) 
* Souter had edi Cassiodorian revision of Pelagius’s commentaries age | 
attributed to Prinsaivs) for the Vienna so pl it is to be hoped publication of this 
forward. For the same series he had also undertaken to Jerome’s commentary on 
tthew ; he could not finish his work on this owing to the inacossibility of som of 
the manuscript material on the continent. 
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words not listed in the ordinary handbooks; and for thousands more which have 
already been listed he will find here more accurate lexical information than has 
been available hitherto. 

“The preparation of a lexicon of this kind, though tedious, i is not without its 
consolations. Lexicographers can claim to know some of the joys and excitements 
of all explorers.” So Souter tells us in his introduction, adding a comment on 
the quite special joy of discovering unrecorded words. The reviewer, who once 
did a little of this sort of work under Souter’s direction, can bear witness that this 
is certainly so. Principal John Macleod, who was contemporary with Souter in 
their student days at Aberdeen, once described him as “ interested in minutiae that 
belong to the realm and region of Dryasdust ”, but wisely added: “ In sacred studies, 
however, where the dust is ‘ dust of gold ’, it is but right that it should be prized ”.? 
And Souter’s patient, painstaking and accurate researches in textual criticism and 
lexicography invariably served to promote the better understanding of the Scriptures. 
Students of the New Testament will long prize the trilogy of handbooks which 
were the literary product of his Yates Professorship of New Testament at Mansfield 
College—his edition of the Greek ‘Testament (of which a complete revision, with 
the apparatus criticus brought up to date, appeared in 1947), his Pocket Lexicon 
to the Greek New Testament, and The Text and Canon of the New Testament. But 
his chief work was done in the realm of Latin patristic literature, in which he 
paid special attention to the Latin commentaries on the Pauline epistles, finding 
here a field where his two great interests, the Apostle Paul and the Latin language, 
converged. ‘Two outstanding achievements in this field were his demonstration 
that the author of the pseudo-Ambrosian commentaries on Paul (called “ Am- 
brosiaster ” from the time of Erasmus onward) was identical with the author of the 
pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones Veteris et Noui Testamenti (a work which he 
edited for the Vienna Corpus in 1908); and his recovery and publication of the 
original form of Pelagius’s expositions of the Pauline epistles. By this last achieve- 
ment he introduced the world to the earliest body of literature produced by a native 
of the British Isles. Souter liked to remark, with his quiet 7 age tr on the irony 
of the providence which decreed that he, a devoted Augustinian, should spend so 
much time and labour on Pelagius! 

Souter would never call himself a theologian, but he had earned a better right 
to that title than many who claim it. No man could spend so much time with 
Paul and Augustine without learning sound theology from two such incomparable 
saints and doctors. He was a thorough-going Paulinist, to whom the words of 
Paul, except those which were explicitly spoken xatd dvOowmov, were to be 
regarded as the words of Christ Himself, in whose name the apostle wrote and 
spoke; while — was to him “ the greatest Christian since New Testament 

times, and . - assuredly the greatest man that ever wrote Latin’’. 
, “ The present age”, he wrote once, and said frequently, “ is one that shows 
signs of squandering the heritage of the past, much more by neglect than by misuse, 
and it can never cease to be of moment to the real lover of Scripture what was 
thought of its meaning by any patient investigator in any country or in any age.” 
By his own studies Souter did much to compensate for the neglect of which he 

invalua 


The Glossary, printed in double columns, i is pleasantly legible. One slip has 
been noticed: “ ummiked” for “ unmixed” on p. 203, 5.0. INFECTVS. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


? In a review of Souter’s Scone Lectures at Princeton, The Earliest Latin Commentaries 
Fy the — oe Paul (Oxford, 1927), written for THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
1 (1929), pp. 2 
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HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE? 


Tus handsome volume represents the last work of Professor A. T. Olmstead, 
who died in 1945. This work was ready in MS. form when Olmstead died, but 
unfortunately other projected works (in particular, histories of New Testament 
times and of the Hellenistic and Iranian Orient) remained unfinished. 

Olmstead was not a theologian nor primarily a Biblical scholar, but his field, 
ancient oriental history, is of the greatest relevance to Biblical studies, and all 
that Olmstead wrote was more or less directly a contribution to these studies, in- 
cluding his four earlier books: Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of Assyria (1908), 
History of Assyria (1923), History of Palestine and Syria (1931), and Jesus in the 
Light of History (1942). We are also largely indebted to him for the inauguration 
of the Fournal of Near Eastern Studies, now in its eighth year, an indispensable 
periodical for the Biblical student. 

Olmstead was a follower and admirer of other ancient historians who also 
made contributions to the understanding of the Bible, like Eduard Meyer and 
Sir William Ramsay. Like them, he protested vigorously against the subjectivism 
which too many theologians (especially in Germany) introduced into their reading 
of Biblical history. “They refused to accept data at the hands of the outstanding 
authorities in the classical world if they did not possess theological credentials, and 
when their own pretensions to scholarship were challenged, they set the rules ac- 
cording to which the debate should be conducted.’ 

The work now before us covers the two centuries from Cyrus to Alexander. 
Like all Olmstead’s works, it is both eminently readable and based on the most 
accurate and up-to-date scholarship. The narrative draws not only upon Greek 
and Hebrew records but also upon the latest findings of archaeological research in 
Iran and other parts of the Middle East. It at once supersedes all earlier histories 
of this phase of Persian history. 

One important chapter deals with the rise of Zoroastrianism. By identifying 
es Vishtaspa who extended his patronage to Zoroaster with Vishtaspa (Gk. 

) the father of Darius I, he fixes the beginning of Zoroaster’s prophetic 

But we must limit ourselves now to those passages in the book which bear 
directly on Biblical history. ‘These passages are marked by a general acceptance 
of the Biblical records as reliable historical sources; thus, following Meyer, he 
regards the Aramaic correspondence and decrees quoted in the book of Ezra as 
genuine extracts from the Persian archives. No doubt is cast on Cyrus’s decree of 
538 B.c. for the restoration of the temple and cultus at Jerusalem, nor on the reali 

of the existence and mission of Ezra. Sheshbazzar (possibly, in spite of his Baby- 
lonian name, a Jewish prince) is distinguished from Jehoiachin’s grandson Zerub- 
babel; the former was governor of Judah under Cyrus, while Zerubbabel was 
“— to that office by Darius I in 520 8.c.4 The mystery of Zerubbabel’s end 


rule "the Persian Empire Achaemenid Period). By A. T. Olmstead, late 

tal Hinory, The Oriental instute Univers of of Chicago. (University 

* From an article on “ History, World and the Bi Problems of Attitude 
and of Meth » Pp. rff. 
*In F.N.ES iii (1944), = 
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is given a tentative solution: the language used of him by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah was interpreted as incitement to revolt and establish Judaean independence 
under the house of David; “‘ Zerubbabel presumably was summoned to account 
and was executed as a rebel” during the winter 519-518 B.c. The evidence is too 
scanty for any certainty to be reached on this matter. 

Malachi is dated in the reign of Artaxerxes I, shortly before Ezra’s mission. 
As for Ezra himself, Olmstead agrees with Schaeder in regarding him as Secretary 
of State for Jewish Affairs, “ responsible to the king for his community ”. The view 
first propounded by Van Hoonacker and widely accepted in this country, that the 
Artaxerxes who sent Ezra was Artaxerxes I] (404-359 B.c.), and that Ezra’s 
mission was thus nearly half a century later than Nehemiah’s, is ignored by Olm- 
stead. Between the missions of Ezra and Nehemiah Olmstead places the incident 
of Ezra iv. 7-23. “ All the efforts of Ezra had not convinced a fanatical minority 
that obedience to the newly introduced law was an adequate substitute for national 
independence. Stirred by the successful defiance of royal authority by Megabyzus 
[satrap of Syria], the hotheads had restored the Jerusalem walls for another attempt 
at revolt.” The reference to the “ newly introduced law” shows that Olmstead 
places the events of Neh. viii in close conjunction with Ezra’s mission of 458 B.c. 
(following the order of 1 Esdras in the LXX). A more probable reconstruction, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, is that offered by Mr. Stafford Wright.1 However that 
may be, orders were given for the demolition of the wall. This was the news that 
filled Nehemiah with grief when he heard it in the palace at Susa, and led to his 
request to be permitted to rebuild his native city. “ Hasty as was the repair, 
Nehemiah preserved the ground plan of the pre-Exilic city, and this continued 
without essential change until a few years after the death of Jesus. One thing 
more we owe him: his careful description of the city’s topography; by its aid, we 
better understand the Holy City as it was in Jesus’ day.” 

The narrative of Esther Olmstead places in the reign of Artaxerxes II (404-359 
B.c.). His reasons for this were given in detail in his History of Palestine and Syria, 
pp- 611ff.2 The chief difficulty of this view is that Ahasuerus (Heb. Achashwerosh) 
can hardly be equated with Artaxerxes (Heb. Artakhshasta: Pers. Artakhshathra), 
while it corresponds pretty well to KAshayérsha, the Perisan name of Xerxes. 

To the early part of the reign of Artaxerxes II he also ascribes the incident 
recorded by Josephus (4z?#. xi. 7) in which the high priest Johanan killed his brother 
Jeshua in the temple, a crime which the governor Bagoses punished by imposing 
an almost prohibitive tax on every lamb offered in the daily sacrifices. 

While he describes the Phoenician revolt against Artaxerxes III (c. 345 B.c.), 
he makes no reference to that king’s settlement of Jewish captives at Hyrcania on 
the Caspian Sea, which is usually taken to imply Jewish complicity in that revolt. 
He agrees with most historians of the period that the story told by Josephus (Ast. 
- xi. 8, 4f.) of Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem and his reverence to the high priest 
Jaddua is unhistorical. 

But it is not only for its treatment of these points of contact between Persian 
and Israelite history that this book is valuable to the Biblical student. He will 
find it an indispensable authority for the political and religious background of the 
Bible story during a formative and otherwise important period. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 
1J.S. Wright, The D Ezra’ alem dale 
also fer vine Hoschander, Phe Book of Ether the Ligh History 


gen 1923) ; J. P. Naish, “ Fresh Light on the Book of Esther ” in The Expositor 
III. xxv (1923), pp. 56-66. 
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THE SIX DAYS 


Since we reviewed in our October number the late Air Commodore Wiseman’s 
thesis that the six days of Gen. i are days of revelation and not of creation, we have 
found the same suggestion made by Dr. A. D. Norris in a recent apologetic 
work, Believing the Bible,’ pp. 132 f. In a footnote on p. 132, Dr. Norris refers 
to a previous statement of this position by himself and Mr. R. T. Lovelock in 
The Christadelphian for 1940. If we trace this interpretation a little farther back, 
we find that Air Commodore Wiseman’s book? was the expansion of a communica- 
tion which he made to the Victoria Institute in 1938, on “The Significance of the 
‘ Six Days’ in Genesis i”.8 But Lt.-Col. L. M. Davies, the well-known geologist, 
who made a valuable critical contribution to the discussion which followed Air 
Commodore Wiseman’ $ communication to the Victoria Institute, has pointed out 
ag a that the view that these days were days of revelation was put forward 
by J. H. Kurtz in Bibel und Astronomie (2nd ed., 1849), and by our own Hugh 
Miller in The Testimony of the Rocks (1856). The reviewer, considering the 
question simply in the light of the Biblical language, retains his conviction that the 
natural sense of the narrative of Gen. i. 1-ii. 3 is summarised in the words of the 
Fourth Commandment (“ for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth . . .”), 
and that the verb ‘ asah (“ made ") can by no means be rendered “ shewed ” here. 


- F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


THE CHURCH OF ROMES 


Tuts book is as important as it is timely. The authors write as Anglicans convinced 
that “ Anglicanism presents a version of the Christian religion where truth is least 
imprisoned by error”’, but eager “ to avoid complacency about their own Church 
and ready to admit its defects and shortcomings”. They are able therefore to be 
open-minded towards “their fellow-Christians of the Free Churches and 
the Church of Scotland, with whom they share a common heritage in the 
Reformation”. Indeed their sympathy goes even further afield, like that of the 
classical Anglicans who had no difficulty in recognising the Continental Reformed 
Churches. They write “ for men and women of Protestant or Anglican allegiance, 
and especially students”” who feel fascinated and attracted by “the Grandeur 
that is Rome” in the endeavour to persuade them against unsettlement in their 
present allegiance. They begin with a very candid analysis of the elements of 
attraction in the Roman system especially for intellectuals in an age when to so 
many truth in religion and morals seems to be merely relative and authority there- 
fore gains in weight. Thence they proceed to an examination of the claims of 
Rome upon the complete submission of its people, its Power Complex; and of 
its doctrine of tradition with its consequences. The two chapters dealing with the 
latter problem are specially interesting and important. A clear case is made out 
for the view that there is in fact no Apostolic tradition in the possession of the 


Beli the Bible. By A. D. Norris, M.A., 
Led. 7. % have received a furt' 
g & Lad. 947.139 : Wm. Sessions Ltd. 1948. 
78 net. 
"Graton Revealed in Six Days By P. J. Wiseman, C.B.E. hall, Morgan & Scott, 
ltd., London and Edinburgh. 144 BP. . 6s. net.) See Vol. XX, p. 302. 
Transactions of of the institute, Vol. LXX, Pr 88ff. 
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Church outside the Apostolic Scriptures, and the theoretical possibility of the 
Roman Church cutting loose from its historical origins on the ground of tradition 
is pointed out. A very valuable chapter deals with the Reformation which while 
doing full justice to Luther stresses the distinctive features of the English Reformation, 
and justifies the claim of the Anglican Church to be not merely comprehensive 
but rather a conscious synthesis of Catholic and Protestant elements. 

This is not a book of anti-Roman polemic, indeed if it errs it is in the direction 
of over-generosity in acknowledgement of “ all that is good and truly Christian in 
the Roman Catholic system”. But for that reason it may be the more influential 
with those to whom it is primarily addressed. 

Tue Eprror. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Dunrinc the past quarter we have received an unusually large number of books for 
review so that we are unfortunately compelled to be content with little more than 
an annotated list of most of them. 


Kirchliches Fahrbuch fiir die Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland. 1933-1944. 
Edited by Joachim Beckmann. (Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. 15 marks.) 
For many years the Kirchliches Fakrbuch, edited by Professor Hermann Sasse, 
gave a full account of matters of ecclesiastical and theological interest in Germany. 
The series was interrupted in 1933, but is about to be resumed this year. Mean- 
time it is proposed to cover the intervening period in two volumes, of which the 
first, 1933-1944, is before us. Here we have a careful selection of the documents 
of that time affecting the Church, pronouncements of the Confessional Church, of 
the German Christians, of the Ecclesiastical authorities and of the State, five hundred 
closely packed pages, all knit together by a brief running commentary. The whole 
presentation is strictly historical and objective, yet no reader can fail to be moved 
as he follows from point to point the greatest Church struggle of our day, a struggle 
scarcely if at all less impressive than that of the Reformation. Here is the proof 
that the Christian faith is still a living faith, which tyranny cannot destroy. 
Bildungslehre. Umrisse eines Christlichen Humanismus. By Konrad Zeller. (Zwingli 
Verlag, Zirich. 16 francs.) 


Tue Director of the Teachers’ Seminary in Ziirich has produced a work that 
one wishes might have its counterparts in other countries and tongues. Here is 
a book on Education which takes account not only of Psychology and Pedagogy 
but also of the Metaphysics of Education. The idea of the whole educational 
_ process is shown to be Christian Humanism, and the adjective is as definite and as 
meaningful as the substantive. We know of no more fundamental treatment of 
the urgent problem of Religious Education in the modern world. 


I Believe in . . . By Norman Snaith. (S.C.M. Press. 1949. 124 pp. 6s. net.) 


Proressor Norman Snaith writes, he says, as “a Methodist for Methodists”, but 
the only peculiarly Methodist trait in his book is the warmth and effectiveness of 
his evangelical appeal. He has gathered together a series of articles that appeared 
in the Methodist Recorder in which he endeavoured to set forth the meaning of the 
Nicene Creed in non-theological language; but that has not meant any wateri 
down or explaining away of the Faith. He wiil hear nothing of minimal Christianity 
and demands a full Christian Faith and obedience. Every one of his seventeen 
chapters is rich in exposition and illustration, and the book should be an example 
to preachers of how to declare the whole counsel of God. But even more it should 
be read by any who wishes to get a clear and cogent picture of what it really means 
to be a Christian. 
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The Pastoral Epistles. By B. S. Easton. (S.C.M. Press. 1949. 237 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Pastoral Epistles present a problem to the New Testament scholar, but no 
less to the Church Historian. How are they to be related to the Epistles of St. Paul? 
And how are they connected with the developing life of the Church and par- 
ticularly with the growth of its polity? What have they to do with the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession? Professor Easton’s commentary is designed for the non- 
technical reader and can be used without a knowledge of Greek. But that it is 
based on a vast study of, mainly, extra-New Testament Jewish and Christian 
literature is apparent from the illuminating Word Studies appended at the end to 
which constant reference is made. The body of the work consists of a new and fresh 
translation of the Epistles, followed by “a simple exposition of the text precisely 
as it stands . . . The more complex problems of exegesis are then discussed more 
at length”. Professor Easton will allow no connection between the Pastor and 
St. Paul, and therefore insists on the obvious dissimilarities between these letters 
and those of the Apostle. The Pastor, he says, was pseudonymous but in no sense 
a “forger”. “Behind the pseudonymity may well have lain only modesty”! 
Whatever may be thought of this, this book and especially its Word Studies cannot 
be ignored by students of the origins of the Christian ministry. 


Reasonable Service. By G. W. Bromiley. (1.V.F. 1949. 148 pp. 55. net.) 


Dr. Bromuzey has found time in the midst of his teaching duties and his scholarly 
researches to write a little book on Christian Conduct, conceived as “ reasonable 
service’. He writes with his customary thoroughness, and not many points of 
personal or social rightness or wrongness escape his attention. The thoughtful 
reader will everywhere find guidance in the manifold problems of everyday life. 
One wonders, however, what is his final teaching with regard to the pacifist issue. 
He is resolutely opposed to the doctrine of the just war as formulated by the tra- 
ditional theology, at any rate as applied to modern war. But he allows that “ it 
does seem possible to oppose war as a thing unutterably evil and at the same time 
(illogically perhaps) to support a state in actual time of war”. Throughout the 
book we are ever reminded that Christian conduct flows from Christian faith, finds 
its norm in the standard of Jesus Christ, and knows the support of divine power. 


Heirs Together. By W. Melville Capper and H. Morgan Williams. (I.V.F. 
1949. I12 pp. 2s. net.) 
We give a hearty welcome to a timely book on the Christian approach to the 
privileges and responsibilities of sex, written by two medical men who combine 
their professional knowledge and experience with a whole-hearted acceptance of 
the Christian ethic. They were invited to give (1) a minimum, but sufficient, amount 
of scientifically accurate information concerning sex; (2) some guiding principles 
of general conduct based upon the teaching of the Bible; and (3) an approach to 
the ideals of Christian marriage. The result is quite admirable, and they may be 
assured that their labours will contribute greatly to the happiness of many. 
The Psalms. Volume II. By W. Graham Scroggie. (Pickering and Inglis. 1949. 
304 pp. 125. 6d. net.) 
Tue writings of Dr. Graham Scroggie need no introduction to readers of this 
Quarterty. The second volume of his Notes on the Psalms, containing expositions 
on Psalms li. to c., is now published in exceeding handsome form and should be 
sheer joy to use. “ A psalm a day will greatly enrich the soul.” 
Tue Eprtor. 
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Le langage et I’ bvangile. Goro Mayeda, D.Phil., Privat-docent in the 
University of Geneva. (Editions Labor et Fides, Geneva. 1948. 76 pp. 5 Sw. 
fr.) 

Tuts book, by a Japanese scholar on the staff of Geneva University, deals in an 

interesting way with the relation between the Biblical message and the varieties of 

speech and language in which that message is conveyed. He begins with the Old 

Testament background, and has some interesting things to say about the Babel 

narrative, although his views on the chronology of the period are ten years out of 

date. He deals with the rising importance of Aramaic both in the later Old Testa- 
ment period and in the New Testament. With regard to the varieties of language 
in the early Church, he indicates that he follows G. P. Wetter’s explanation of the 
term “ Hellenist ” (i.e. “ Hellenizer ” as correlative to “ Judaizer’”). His account 
of the glossolalia at Pentecost as being simply a manifestation of prophecy and not, 
as is usually supposed, a speaking in other languages and dialects than those of the 
speakers, is not convincing. The idea of one world-language he finds fulfilled in 

Christianity : “ the Gospel is the language which all believers understand and which 

permits them to understand each other ”’. 


The Roots of Unbelief. By James D. Bales, Ph.D. (Old Paths Book Club, Kansas 
City 4, Missouri. 1948. vii. 172 pp.) 

Dr. Bates is Head of the Bible Department in Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, 
and is a specialist in the field of apologetics. In this book he examines the causes 
which underlie “ the widespread unbelief of our generation”. The fault, he main- 
tains, does not lie in the evidences for the truth of Christianity, although the nature 
of these evidences is such as to make little appeal to people who can only think of 
evidence in terms of weights and measures. The faults lie elsewhere, and not least 
in the conduct of many who profess and call themselves Christians. The mis- 
conceptions which stumble the unbeliever are ably and sympathetically dealt with; 
and the unbeliever is finally confronted with the personal challenge to realise what 
is at stake in this matter, to face the real issue, to study the Bible itself. A valuable 
contribution to Christian evidences. 


The Australian Institute of Archaeology (174 Collins Street, Melbourne) has 
produced a number of pamphlets on Biblical archaeology which ought to be more 
widely known among Bible students in this country. The institute is a thoroughly 
evangelical foundation, and has done valuable work in Australia by bringing home 
to the public the bearing of archaeological research on the historicity of the Biblical 
narrative. ‘This has been done by archaeological exhibitions arranged in various 
Australian cities as well as by publications. The pamphlets include These Extra- 
ordinary Documents, by Mr. W. J. Beasley, President of the Institute, and Mr. J. 
A. Thompson, its Director (32 pp.); and Records in Clay (36 pp.), Luke the Historian 
(31 pp.), Cities Walled Up to Heaven (32 pp.), and Unearthing Solomon’s Stables 
at Megiddo (31 pp.), all by Mr. Thompson. In addition to these five 15. 3¢. pam- 
phlets, we have before us a smaller brochure, The Two Records (1§ pp., 2 charts, 
6d.), setting the creation accounts in Genesis and Job alongside the relevant palae- 
ontological and geological evidence, and three illustrated folders—4 Modern 
Detective Looks At Ancient Fericho, Babylon’s Glory and Destruction, and The De- 
layed Fudgment of Ancient Tyre (6d. each). We hope that these publications will 
soon be generally available in this country. 
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